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John Greenleaf Whittier. 
1807—-DECEMBER 17—1887. 


‘Ir “W.”, at Haverhill, will continue to favor us with 
pieces, beautiful as the one inserted in our poetical depart- 
ment of to-day, we shall esteem it a favor.’ This note 
appeared in Zhe Free Press, of Newburyport, Mass., June 
8, 1826. The ‘ W.’ referred to was John G. Whittier, then 
in his nineteenth year, and the editor of The Free Press was 
William Lloyd Garrison, then in his twenty-first. They 
were both December children—their birthdays being the 
17th and toth respectively,—born in the first of the cold 
months in the first of the cold States and in a cool orthodox 
atmosphere ; but there was enough latent heat stored away 
in their brains to make a lively warmth all over America, 
‘W.’ did continue to ‘favor us’ with pieces, quite as beau- 
tiful as the one inserted in Zhe Free Press in 1826; indeed, 
with pieces more and more beautiful, of a wider and deeper 
application to American life, until he was recognized— 
though not till after many years—as the chief of the purely 
American poets, indebted to America and its life in the high- 
est degree for his equipment in song. He is now passing 
his eightieth December in that same cold region, but a little 
nearer to the Puritan city of Boston, which still has an at- 
traction for poets. 

This first piece of ‘original poetry ’—we are told by the 
sons of Mr. Garrison, in their admirable Life of their father— 
was found lying near the door in the office of The Free Press. 
The editor, having a strong tendency to tear ‘original’ sin 
—verse, or otherwise—to pieces, says he had a momentary 
impulse to dispose of this in that way, without reading it ; 
but summoning the resolution so needful in an editor, he 
read the poem and published it. He had the courage, more- 
over, to inquire about the writer, and found him to be a 
‘Quaker lad who was daily at work on the shoemaker’s 
bench, with hammer and lapstone, at East Haverhill. Jump- 
ing into a vehicle, I lost no time,’ says the editor, ‘in driving 
to see the youthful rustic bard, who came into the room with 
shrinking diffidence, almost unable to speak, and blushing 
like a maiden.’ The parents of the lad were poor, ‘unable 
to give him a suitable education,’ and unwilling, as being 
unable, to let him indulge in the unprofitable but delightful 
pursuit of verse-making. ‘Poetry will not give him dread,’ 
they said, as many a father has had to say. But the poet, 
proverbially ‘born, not made,’ is not easily unmade, since 
Nature presides at the birth, and fosters herown, 

In this case, while indulging his rhyming propensity, the 
youth concealed his manuscript in the garret, where his sis- 
ter found a scrap of it, andsent it to Zhe Free Press. When 
a copy of the paper containing the verses was thrown to the 
boy, he was ‘helping his uncle Moses repair a stone wall,’ 
and was ‘so dazed and bewildered by seeing his lines in 
print that he stared at them without the ability to read, un- 
til his uncle had finally to recall him to his senses and his 
work.’ The father was as yet in the dark about the verse- 
making, and when the editor came to offer a ‘few encour- 
aging words’ to his young contributor, as editors sometimes 
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will, there was a very manifest paternal anxiety to learn the 
purpose of the visit :—‘ We want to see you about your son.’ 
“Why, what has the boy been doing?’ said the father. The 
boy had been ‘at work in the field, bare-footed, and clad 
only in shirt, pantaloons, and straw hat.’ He had ‘slipped 
in at the back door, in order to put on his shoes and coat 
before presenting himself shyly and awkwardly to the vis- 
itors.’ The deed was done, however; and, while the young 
poet blushed, he was undoubtedly happy in the editor’s 
praise. When and where he wrote the verses; we are not 
told, but it was not in that pleasant ‘nook of a study’ in 
which, many years later, Bayard Taylor and James Russell 
Lowell found him and had with him such a ‘capital time,’ 
while the ‘rain was pouring on the roof and the wind howl- 
ing at the door.’ There was at that time no such study for 
him, nor, indeed, any need of such a study; for poets are 
made for the open sky, and work by the stone walls, in the 
barn, or street, in any place which will give them the eyes 
of men and cattle to look into, and the wind to hear blow- 
ing. It is true they are a longtime in making, when other 
fields of labor are first to be reaped, as was the case with 
the young Whittier. He had a long apprenticeship, first 
‘sewing slippers ’"—we quote still from the Life of Garrison 
—‘to earn enough to pay for the tuition at the Haverhill 
Academy’ for the spring term; the next winter teaching 
school to enable himself to ‘pay for another six months’ in- 
struction at the Academy.’ He was not yet done with the 
farm or the shoe-shop. ‘His genius and situation no more 
correspond with each other than heaven and earth,’ said 
Garrison, in 1828; ‘but let him not despair. Fortune will 
come ere-long, “ with both hands full.”’ He tried for her fav- 
ors in various newspaper enterprises, but she had not come 
in 1833, when he was back on the farm, and wrote, ‘ Our 
farming business does not put much cash in our pockets.’ 
Burns, too, was a farmer, and flashed into poetical fame 
early, dying only too soon ; but Whittier was slow in matur- 
ing, late in developing his finest fruit, which hung long on 
the boughs and needed long wintering in the cellar. What 
nature had to give him, she gave at once, and with hands 
full; but poetry is an art, and art is sometimes a slow-going 
hand-maiden of genius. 

In 1838, when a first volume of verse appeared, the phras- 
ing was harsh, the passion impetuous, the torrent volumin- 
ous; but in every element it was distinctly of New England. 
The skies are keenly blue above the fields of northern Mas- 
sachusetts. Pines clothe the hillsides; hardhack, sumach 
and brakes border the roads. It is a land of stone walls and 
rocky pastures; but the grass about the bowlders is sweet, 
as the cattle know, and wild vines love the sunny faces of 
the broad ledge rock. Autumn comes early, and its winds 
keep the blood astir. ‘The farmer works hard, the poet 
walks fast, and farmer and poet learn to do battle with the 
northeasters. 

There was no lack of grit in the climate for Whittier, and 
there was nothing to temper the wind to the lamb that got 
shorn in advance of its season. The wind of theology was 
equally sharp; the Whittiers were of the orthodox Quakers, 
and New England orthodoxy was everywhere alike in spir- 
itual effects. It introduced stern proprieties and observed 
them. It founded its morality on the Old Testament, and 
used the scourge to enforce the ‘Ten Commandments. That 
morality was the inheritance of every New Englander. The 
Quaker put on a drab coat and said ‘thee’ and ‘thou;’ but 
it was the ‘thou’ of Moses and the law—‘ Thou shalt,’ and 
‘Thou shalt not,’ which every man under the broad-brim 
had to understand. He learned to know right from wrong, 
and made nice distinctions. ‘Every action was one or the 
other—either utterly wrong or impeccably right. 

This sense of morality was keenly polished in the young 
Whittier. When he was fighting slavery, he knew the word 
which would hit hardest, and seldom scrupled to use it. 
Whipple, who exaggerates the harshness and was not in 
sympathy with the cause which inspired the Quaker warrior, 
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speaks of the poet’s ‘ rush of passion,’ of the ‘stormy quali- 
ties of his mind,’ of a ‘military morality’ that ‘ uses all the 
deadly arms of verbal warfare.’ ‘ His invective,’ he says, ‘ is 
merciless and undistinguishing: he almost screams with rage 
and indignation.” These phrases do not express the heart 
of the poet, whose rage and indignation were moral alone; 
directed at a wrong, never at a person—at an institution, 
not at the men sheltered under it. It was a defensive rage, 
rescuing a victim. And yet a vocabulary brought from the 
Old Testament by way of Puritan New England, was not 
ethereal mildness. It stung when it struck. Between pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery Puritanism, the flashing passion was 
as vivid as the play of electricity between two approaching 
thunder-heads. When the Calvinistic pulpit and the Quaker 
benches were in opposition, there was apt to be sharp de- 
tonation. Whittier was of the Quaker ‘church militant,’ 
striking hard,— 
Preaching brotherly love and then driving it in, 


says Mr. Lowell, who himself knew how to use both ends of 
a musket in a good cause, using them, however, with a dex- 
terity derived from a long training in the art. 

There was need of short, stern work in those days, and 
no mincing of words. Whittier came from the people, with 
no complicated social network of courtesies to make him 
wary or in any way afraid; few family traditions to hamper 
free speech, and he spoke freely and was not popular. ‘I 
remember when his name was never mentioned without a 
sneer, except by a small Abolition clique,’ says Bayard Tay- 
lor. This surely was from no want of charity in his nature. 
The courtesies of the heart were always his, and when the 
strain of the anti-slavery warfare became less acute, his 
verse displayed the real feeling of the Quaker and the man. 
Longfellow says of him in 1857, ‘He grows. milder and 
mellower, as does his poetry.” And later, W. H. Channing 
sums up the general feeling towards him when he says: ‘He 
is an angel of a man, so simple, sweet, strong for the right, 
clear in conviction, unquailing, yet humble and gentle, fond 
of little children, loving the society of young girls and wo- 
men.’ The strength and courage of his affections are evi- 
dent in his verse. His loyalty in friendship showed best 
when a friend stood alone, as did Sumner and Greeley in 
1872. When a public token of love would be useful, he 
never shrank from putting his affection and admiration into 

rint. 

. It was a lucky day for American verse when Whittier made 
the study which led up to his Legendary Poems ; for, although 
these early poems are probably less read to-day than his 
later work, an original bent of mind was cultivated, and the 
American flavor of all his later work was assured by this 
study. The Indian and colonial names and events entered 
into his stock as a poet, and enriched his verse long after he 
had ceased to use the material as subject-matter. There 
came a time, perhaps, when he grew tired of the Indian 
legend, grew broader in his poetical range. 

Leaving the land of hackmatack and pine, ' 

For Tuscan valleys glad with olive and with vine ; 


but the best is always the native home flavor such as one 
perceives in ‘The Maids of Attitash,’ ‘Rivermouth Rocks,’ 
* Amy Wentworth,’ ‘ Maud Miller,’ ‘ Telling the Bees,’ ‘ The 
Witch’s Daughter,’ and ‘My Playmate.’ The graces of his 
verse appeared more and more persuasively when the War 
was coming to an end, and the young soldiers were dragging 
their battered cannon home. There were many young Quakers 
among the soldiers, who had forgotten the drab and donned 
the blue. Whittier could not handle the guns; but he 
sounded the bugle, and none louder than he sang the judi- 
date of victory. 

Much of his broader verse has appeared since the War, 
.and it is as grave, tender, and melodious as art, in long wed- 
lock with genius, can make. There is a rich home quality 
that will endear verse and man to our American youth and 
manhood,—and there exists no man for whom we may more 
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justly twine the garland which his brother poet Lowell be- 
spoke for him nearly fifty years ago :— 


A wreath, twine a wreath for the loyal and true 
Who, for the sake of the many, dared stand with the few. 


James HERBERT Morse. 





Tue Critic offers its personal congratulations to the 
Nestor of American poets—the singer of fireside ballads 
and impassioned battle-cries of freedom, the lover of good 
and hater of iniquity, the pure-minded and true-hearted man 
and Christian, whose eightieth year is rounded out to-day. 
In the hearts of his fellow-countrymen Mr. Whittier holds a 
place that has been filled by none of his predecessors, and 
is unlikely to be occupied by any succeeding poet. While 
his birthday is the subject of universal comment from without, 
it is interesting to read again the poem in which he record- 
ed, years ago, the thoughts suggested in his own mind by a 
recurrence of the anniversary. The poem is called 


MY BIRTHDAY. 


BENEATH the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year ; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell ; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well ! 


His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within,— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin. 


Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears. 
For blessings which remain. 


If dim the gold of life has grown, 
I will not count it dross, 

Nor turn from treasures still my own 
To sigh for lack and loss. 


The years no charm from Nature take ; 
As sweet her voices call, 

As beautiful her mornings break, 
As fair her evenings fall. 


Love watches o’er my quiet ways, 
Kind voices speak my name, 

And lips that find it hard to praise 
Are slow, at least, to blame. 


How softly ebb the tides of will! 
How fields, once lost or won, 
Now lie behind me green and still 

Beneath a level sun! 


How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamor of the throng ! 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
Flow into rhythmic song! 


. 


Methinks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air; 

Somewhat the restful heart foregoes. 
Of needed watch and prayer. 


The bark by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder in the calm, 

And he who braves the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 


Better than self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 
Than pleasant songs in idle years 

The tumult of the truth. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 
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Let winds that blow from heaven refresh, 
Dear Lord, the languid air ; 

And let the weakness of the flesh 
Thy strength of spirit share. 


And, if the eye must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear! 


Be near me in mine hours of need 
To soothe, or cheer, or warn, 

And down these slopes of sunset lead, 
As up the hills of morn! 





Reviews 
Stevenson’s “ Memories and Portraits.” * 

UNLEss the newspapers are in error (a thing impossible to 
conceive!), Mr. Stevenson has been thirty-eight only since 
the 13th of last month. Yet the list of his books printed on 
a fly-leaf of ‘Memories and Portraits’ includes seventeen 
titles—an average of one a year since he attained his majori- 
ty. Here is proof indeed, if proof be needed, of the blind- 
ness of those kinsfolk and neighbors of his, by whom, all 
through his boyhood and youth, he ‘ was known and pointed 
out,’ as he tells us, ‘for the model of an idler.’ If Mr. Steven- 
son was idling in the days when he gathered the materials 
and prepared the tools with which he has since put together 
sO many masterpieces, what a pity that the rest of us worked 
‘so hard during the formative period of our lives! We have, 
then, in the mere length of this list, sufficient assurance of 
the sleepless industry of the Scottish romancer. And when 
we run our eye over the roll, and see that it includes works 
‘so diverse in subject and in manner as ‘ Treasure Island’ 
and ‘Familiar Studies of Men and Books,’ ‘ A Child’s Gar- 
‘den of Verses’ and the ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ ‘An Inland 
Voyage’ and ‘ Dr. Jekylfand Mr. Hyde,’ ‘ Underwoods’ and 
‘The Merry Men,’ we are struck no less by the versatility 
than the productiveness of this youthful ‘idler.’ The number 
and variety of his works are in themselves food enough for 
wonder, particularly if his ill-health be taken into account; 
‘but what is left to say when we consider that not one of his 
many volumes contains a careless, an inartistic line,—that with 
an imagination as vigorous as Scott’s, a faculty of character- 
drawing almost as powerful, greater skill in the technique of 
tthe art of narration, and a diligence no less extraordinary 
than that of the Wizard of the North, are joined a precision 
and purity in the use of English as notable as those of the 
Eighteenth-Century essayists, and a poetic quality of thought 
and flexibility of style which those essayists lacked. Mr. 
‘Stoddard seeks to account for Mr. Stevenson by saying that he 
is ‘a man of genius.’ This is a convenient begging of the 
whole question ; but it is what all his critics must come to. 

The new book, ‘Memories and Portraits,’ is new only as 
.a book ; in other words, these fifteen essays have all been 
printed before, the freshest of them being, by a paradox, the 
oldest ; for ‘An old Scotch Gardener,’ the author’s first con- 
bution to periodical literature, has had no wider circulation 
than that of the abortive college magazine in which it saw 
the light when Mr. Stevenson was an undergraduate at Edin- 
burgh, some sixteen years ago. The collection is dedicated, 
“in the name of past joy and present sorrow,’ to the author’s 
recently widowed mother, the dedicatory line, written last 
summer, bearing date ‘S. S. Ludgate Hill, within sight of 
Cape Race.’ A prefatory Note advises the reader to go 
through the volume from the beginning, rather than dip into 
it at random, since the thread of meaning which binds 
the essays may best be followed in this way. Taken succes- 
sively, the author finds, they build up ‘the face of what was 
once myself.’ So, in the first paper, ‘The Foreigner at 
Home,’ we find the Scotch lad making his first descent into 
the unfriendly region beyond the Tweed, where the wind- 


mills make an impression upon his moor- and mountain-nour- ‘ 





* Memories and Portraits. By Robert Louis Stevenson. $r. 
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ished imagination which time does not efface but rather deep- 
ens. In ‘Some College Memories’ he is a student, devouring 
the books that he loves and ‘ cutting’ the lectures that instruct 
without edifying. ‘Old Mortality’ embodies his musings in 
a city churchyard, presumably at the same period, and his 
subsequent reflections on the same eternal themes. In‘A 
College Magazine’ he tells how he learned to write ; and how 
he came to publish an article which perhaps didn’t kill the 
magazine, but certainly failed to save it from bankruptcy. 
The next essay, ‘ An Old Scotch Gardener,’ is this very article. 
We can hardly think that our feeling of its crudeness—a 
crudeness that might escape notice if some of the author’s ma- 
turest work were not to be found on either side of it—isdue | 
to our knowledge that it isa‘ maiden effort ;’ yet, immature 
as it is, we can no more subscribe to Mr. Stevenson's plain- 
tive admission that ‘ the poor little piece is all tail-foremost,’ 
‘invertebrate and wordy,’ and unworthy of publication in 
any ‘ self-respecting magazine.’ ‘ Pastoral’ is a portrait of 
John Todd, ‘the oldest herd on the Pentlands,’—a com- 
panion likeness to that of the old gardener Robert Young. 
Were it not to keep John in countenance among so many 
strangers, Robert would have found no place in this gallery. 
‘The Manse’ commemorates the dwelling-place of a ma- 
ternal ‘clergyman-grandfather’ through whom the writer, 
descended, on the father’s side, from a race of light-house 
builders, traces his ascent to ‘a French barber-surgeon,’ who 
landed at St. Andrew’s ‘ to tend the health and the beard of 
the great Cardinal Beaton;’ and thence, in imagination, 
through ‘ marchers in Pannonian morasses ’ and ‘ star-gazers 
on Chaldzan plateaus,’ to some pre-Adamitic ancestor, 
‘ probably arboreal in his habits ’! 

An island which Mr. Stevenson has twice used in fiction— 
an island once occupied in real life by his father or his uncle 


as a base of supplies in setting up a beacon on the reef 


known as Dhu Heartach—is described in the prose poem 
called ‘Memoirs of an Islet.’ Appropriately following this 
is a memoir of Thomas Stevenson, the author’s father, who 
was unknown to the general public, but whose ‘lights were 
in every part of the world ;’ a man of a sense of honor so 
nice that he never patented an invention because he held a 
commission from the Government, and so much a purist in 
the use of language that he would ‘ leave a phrase unfinished 
rather than finish it without propriety.’ ‘Talk and Talkers’ 
is captivating in style and full of piquant characterization : 
it would be the longest chapter in the book if it were not 
printed as two. To Mr. Stevenson’s thinking ‘ there can be 
no fairer ambition than to excel in talk.” ‘The Character 
of Dogs’ appeared in the first instance with designs by Cal- 
decott. No doubt the illustrations were well enough in 
their way ; but the text stands in no need of them: it is a 
most delightful bit of humor—a comedy of manners of a 
high order. ‘A Penny Plain, Twopence Colored’ gives us 
a glimpse of the dramatic literature of a very primitive kind 
in which the boy Stevenson ‘wallowed’ as ‘in the raw stuff 
of story-books.’ ‘I know of nothing to compare with it save 
now and then in dreams, when I am privileged to read in 
certain unwrit stories of adventure, from which I awake to 
find the world all vanity.’ (In one of these dreams he read 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.) ‘A Gossip on a Novel of 
Dumas’s’ is the author’s plea in justification of five or six 
readings of the ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne.’ To know that 


_Mr. Stevenson is a romanticist, one has only to read the 


slightest of his stories ; how he himself loves the romantic in 
literature is set forth vividly enough in ‘A Gossip on Ro- 
mance.’ He worships, though not blindly, at the shrine of 
Sir Walter—pays all due fealty and reverence to his great 
fellow-countryman and forerunner as ‘out and away the 
king of the romantics.’ ‘A humble Remonstrance’ is mainly 
directed against Mr. James’s dogma that the artist’s proper 
aim is to ‘compete with life.’ He has no sympathy with 
that critic in his enjoyment of the ‘immense luxury’ of be- 
ing able to quarrel with the author he is reading. ‘In any- 
thing fit to be called by the name of reading,’ he elsewhere 
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declares, ‘the process itself should be absorbing and volup- 
tuous ; we should gloat over a book, be rapt clean out of 
ourselves. The words, if the book be eloquent, 
should run thenceforward in our ears like the noise of break- 
ers, and the story, if it be a story, repeat itself in a thous- 
and colored pictures to the eye.’ A postscript is devoted 
to another fiction writer who has of late ‘ entered repeatedly 
the lists of theory : one well worthy of mention, Mr. W. D. 
Howells; and none ever couched a lance with narrower 
convictions.” A glance at his own works, from without, 
would dispel much of this champion’s illusion in regard to 
what Mr. Stevenson calls ‘the art of fictitious narrative in 
prose.’ This postscript brings the volume to a close. 

And when one has shut the book and laid it where it will 
be within easy reach at need, its words still run in his ears 
‘like the noise of breakers ;’ and he marvels that so perfect 
a master of English prose should be an alien on English soil, 
—a man who speaks the English language with an accent,— 
a man who, as he himself says of the Scotchman in general, 
‘may tramp the better part of Europe and the United States, 
and never again receive so vivid an impression of foreign 
travel and strange lands and manners as on his first ex- 
cursion into England.’ But was not that great master of 
English prose and verse in the last century, the author of 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield ’ and ‘ The Deserted Village,’ like- 
wise an alien? And was not Goldsmith's great contempo- 
rary master of prose, was not Edmund Burke, like Goldsmith 
himself, an Irishman? Irving and Hawthorne, too, were 
aliens in England, but their ears were attuned from the be- 
ginning to a purer English speech than Goldsmith or Stev- 
enson heard in childhood and youth. 





Mr. Brigham’s ‘‘ Guatemala.” * 

A SIMPLE, pleasant book of travels is a rarity nowadays. 
What with specialization, and the marked tendency of the 
individual toward a personal and particular ‘ology,’ a book 
about a foreign country usually tells about only that small 
part of the country—its archeology or its ethnology or its 
ichthyology—that the learned traveller goes to see. No 
doubt the information thus given gains in exactness in a just 
proportion to its loss in breadth; but all of the treatises put 
together—supposing a person to exist who is earnest enough 
in his search for truth to put them together—cannot convey 
to the mind of the reader a broad intelligent conception of 
the foreign country as a whole. Yet that was what the old- 
fashioned books of travel, the best of them, at least, did do; 
and it is because Mr. Brigham’s book about Guatemala is 
of this excellent old-fashioned sort that it possesses a pecul- 
iar merit in this by far too-learned age. 

Beyond the modest claim upon some unknown Alma Ma- 
ter presented in the letters A.M. which follow his name upon 
the title-page of his agreeable book, Mr. Brigham makes no 
claim to being learned. He professes to be no more—save, 
perhaps, in the matter of accurate botanical knowledge—than 
a gentleman who is fond of travel in ou-of-the-way places, 
who possesses a talent for shrewd yet kindly observation, a 
disposition to make the best of trying situations, and a happy 
faculty for recording in easy English the curious and inter- 
esting and amusing things which he sees. Further, it is 


. evident that he is a thoroughly good traveller, well-trained 


in the art of getting the best and of being contented with 
the worst that a country affords; and it is not less evident, 
if the personal observation may be pardoned, that he is a 
very pleasant travelling companion. 

Possessing these unusual and desirable qualifications, and 
having travelled very’ persistently in the country which he 
describes, Mr. Brigham has produced a book about Guate- 
mala that is both entertaining and edifying. History, geog- 
raphy and statistics of various sorts are given in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy any ordinary reader’s desire for sub- 
stantial information; and these severally are elucidated by 


* Guatemala: The Land of the Quetzal. A Sketch. By William T. Brigham. $s. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the pleasantly written narrative of what the traveller saw of 
the country, of the people, and of their institutions, charac- 
teristics and customs. There is no pretension on his part 
to exalted knowledge of any sort; and even when. the result 
of a great deal of patient and careful investigation is given 
—as in the admirable chapter on the Central American 
States, or the Appendix, which includes among other valuable 
things, a capital bibliography—it is quite as likely as not to 
be prefaced by an apology. This modesty of tone, while 
one of the charms of the book, at first is a little misleading. 
It disposes the reader to underestimate the value of the work 
that the author really hasdone. But the more carefully the 
book is read, the more clearly is its intrinsic excellence ap- 
parent; and the more is the considerate reader disposed to 
affirm that a better all-’round book about a country than 
this which Mr. Brigham has written about Guatemala rarely 
has seen the light. 





Mrs. Walworth’s ‘‘ Southern Silhouettes.” * 

THOsE who watched the unrolling of these sketches in the 
columns of Zhe Evening Post will be glad to find them gath- 
ered in a volume by themselves, apart from the noise and 
stir of the miscellaneous newspaper. They remind one in 
their provincialism of Barrington’s ‘Sketches of the Irish 
Bar,’ and treat of things apart, of a system now gone forev- 
er, of a life at once stormy and idyllic, of a régime now 
happily ancien. The old state of things in the South has 
been undergoing dissolution for twenty years, and it was 
a bright thought of Mrs. Walworth’s, brightly executed, to 
rescue some of the graceful and touching sides of that life, 
to throw them into artistic relief, to cast here and there a 
sunset glimmer over departing institutions, and to show of 
what strong fibre they were wrought. In her twenty-six 
studies devoted to this subject, she has selected characteris- 
tic Southern types—the ‘Colonel,’ the ‘Judge,’ ‘ Captain 
Tom,’ ‘Ol’ Miss’ and ‘Mammy,'—and drawn out of their 
hidden recesses all the pathos and humor, the whim and the 
eccentricity of these monumental figures, glorifying them 
en passant with a little halo of her own, and touching each 
face with a passing regret. We recognized ‘Captain Tom’ 
instantly as an old acquaintance: the genial, big-hearted, 
big-voiced Mississippi steamboat captain, who even now, in 
the flesh, walks the deck of his great steamer.and is known 
to every ‘landing’ from Vicksburg to New Orleans. Every 
one of these studies is full of a peculiar sort of insight and 
information which only a Southerner could be expected to 
possess : a keen knowledge of negro life, for one thing, an 
ample sympathy with all phases of plantation life, for anoth- 
er. Mrs, Walworth contrives to throw an Indian-Summer- 
like haze over these matters and poetize them with her sym- 
pathetic touch : they should not die, thus caught in amber, 
and may even be wrought into cunning shapes to be worn 
in one’s memory. The themes which she has chosen are so 
startlingly familiar that we have caught ourselves time and 
again trying to identify faces, call names, and name localities: 
among them, Natchez, that lovely spot made forever remem- 
berable by the footsteps and the genius of Chateaubriand. 
If we are correct, Mrs. Walworth has added one more charm 
to that interesting country (among others), and follows in 
the wake of Evangeline in making its ‘ bogues,’ bayous, and- 
plantation wildernesses poetic. 





“* Spanish Idioms.” + 

Tuis collection of Spanish phrases with their English 
equivalents is sufficiently good to excite regret that it has 
not been made much better. A serious defect is the fre- 
quent renderings of the Spanish into awkward and unneces- 
sarily complicated English, or into an equivalent phrase that 
really is not as clear as a literal, or approximately literal, 
* Southern Silhouettes. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. $1.25. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


+ Spanish Idioms, with Their English uivalents, Embracing nearly 10,000 
Phrases. Collected by Sarah Cary Becker and Federico Mora. $2. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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translation. . Correr la tinta, conocer el juego, dar orejas, sev- 
erally are translated: ‘the ink is fluid,’ ‘to discover anoth- 
er’s designs,’ ‘to listen;’ but both literalness and idiom 
would have been better preserved had they been rendered : 
‘the ink runs,’ ‘to know his game,’ ‘to give ear.’ These 
particular instances are typical. ‘The radical defect of the 
book, however, is the omission of a literal translation of 
each Spanish phrase. Such a translation would do much 
more than make clear the meaning of the translated phrases : 
it would let in a flood of light upon the genius of the lan- 
guage, and would reveal also—especially in the case of the 
many proverbs—curious and interesting characteristics of 
the Spanish people. Apart from the positive value that 
such literal translations would give to the book, it is obvious 
that without them it is not a very safe guide. It is com- 
piled, of course, for the use of persons not well acquainted 
with Spanish. The young lady just starting in Spanish who 
should use, for instance, the phrase A/ capén que se hace gallo, 
azotallo as meaning neither more nor less than that ‘ unfound- 
ed pride deserves punishment,’ doubtless would not feel 
kindly toward the compilers when her little slip was ex- 
plained to her. It is worth while to point out these several 
defects, and this important shortcoming, because of the 
merit and real utility of the collection as a whole. Even in 
its present imperfect form it is a valuable aid to any student 


of Spanish who does not possess an Academy dictionary, ’ 


and a still more valuable aid to the student forced to rely 
upon any Spanish-English dictionary save the Lopez-Bensley. 
That the book will live, and will pass into a second edition, 
is probable ; but that it will live beyond a second edition is 
not probable unless these necessary improvements and this 
most necessary structural change are made. 


HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
' A New Edition of Muntz’s “ Raphael.” 

‘RAPHAEL: His Life, Works and Times,’ by Eugéne Muntz> 
comes before the English and American public in a new edition, 
revised from the second French edition, by Walter Armstrong. 
The American publishers are Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
The 154 engravings in the text and the forty-three full-page plates 
constitute a superb Raphael gallery. Some of the illustrations are 
much finer than others. An art-student could not do better than 
copy faithfully the many drawings and studies by the great master 
which are scattered throughout the volume. The frontispiece is a 
beautiful bit of delicate linear reproductive work. The reproduc- 
tions of the studies are especially good. The drawing of Ra- 
phael’s head by himself in the University Galleries, Oxford, is 
an admirable example of modern reproductive work. It gives tex- 
ture, line and expression with great fidelity. If the publishers had 
issued these studies in loose sheets, the value of the edition would 
have been doubled. They are generally inaccessible to the aver- 
age student, and are far more valuable than the somewhat unequal 
plates of the famous compositions of Raphael. 

In point of literary style, M. Muntz does not outrank the biog- 
raphers of Raphael, nor does he invest his subject with greater pic- 
turesqueness or romance. He goes more into detail, and plays 
the critic now and then. He gives an interesting account of the 
‘ Venice Sketchbook,’ which has been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion, especially among German art-writers. He is positive that 
it is the work of Raphael, and is identical with the collection of a 
hundred sketches by Raphael which passed from the hands of 
Guido into those of Carlo Maratta. The ‘Sketchbook’ was bought 
about eighty years ago by the Milanese painter, Bossi, who gave 
sixteen pounds for it, and attributed it to Raphael. At his death 
it was purchased by the Venice Academy. M. Muntz is inclined 
to emphasize the influence upon Raphael of the study of the antique. 
His first drawing from the antique was made during his visit to 
Siena, where he became infatuated with the group known as ‘The 
Three Graces,’ and made a drawing of it which is preserved in the 
Academy at Venice. All Italy had recently become imbued with 
the spirit of antiquity, and the study of the antique, his biographer 
says, was almost forced upon Raphael. M. Muntz appreciatively 
and picturesquely describes the court of Duke Guidobaldo of Ur- 
bino, and the pictures which Raphael made for the Duke. The 
art-development of Fifteenth-Century Florence is handled in a dis- 
criminating manner. 

The chapter on the Madonnas is charmingly written. It includes 
only the Florentine Madonnas—that is to say, all those painted be- 
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tween 1504 and 1508. The Umbrian Madonnas belong to an ear- 
lier period, and the Roman period saw the production of another 
group of Virgins and Holy Families, among them the Sistine Ma- 
onna and the Madonna della Sedia. The arrangement of the 
chapters with their illustrations is very convenient, for reference. 
Portraits, tapestries, architectural works, etc., are: grouped under 
separate heads. There is a list of the works wrongly attributed to 
Raphael. Among them is the portrait called of the Fornarina in 
, the Uffizzi gallery at Florence. It is really the work of Sebastiano 
del Piombo. The genuine portrait of the Fornarina at Rome is 
so badly engraved as to be almost unrecognizable. The sanguine 
lates are well done, and the cartoons and Vatican sfanze frescoes 
ave been nicely reproduced by the Automatic Engraving Co. M. 
Muntz regrets that Cardinal Bibbiena’s bathroom in the Vatican, 
frescoed by Raphael with scenes from the legend of Venus and 
Cupid, should be closed to the public. The frescoes are covered 
with whitewash, applied in the middle of the present century. Par- 
ticular stress is laid on the painter’s interest in the restoration and 
preservation of the old Roman monuments, although Grimm de- 
nies that it was he who made the famous report on this subject 
to the Pope. M. Muntz asserts that Raphael was the first person 
to discriminate between the different styles of Roman art and archi- 
tecture. 





Will Low’s Odes and Sonnets of Keats. 

IN HIS illustrations of ‘Keats’s Odes and Sonnets’ ($15, J. B. 
Lippincott Co.), Mr. Will H. Low has attempted to repeat the suc- 
cess of his ‘ Lamia,’ brought out last year by the same firm in the 
same form. He has pitched his drawings in the same key—the 
classic, with its accompanying display of nudity. But in ‘Lamia’ 
he had the advantage of being able to maintain a unity which of 
necessity disappears in the fragmentary Odes and Sonnets. The 
stanzas are placed on the page, between wide head- and tail-bands 
designed in symbolic floral forms and printed in half-tone. The 
title-page is a very good piece of figure-drawing, composed to fit into 
a circular background and modelled to an effect of sculptural relief. 
This statuesque quality is one of the great charms and distinguishing 
features of Mr. Low’s work in the nude. He shows the sculptor’s 
feeling more than the draughtsman’s in his treatment of the human 
figure, and his dedication of his designs to Augustus St. Gaudens is 
appropriate and full ofmeaning. A lovely little winged boy, beauti- 
tifully modelled with a naive expression of self-consciousness at his 
undraped condition, holds the book on which the dedication is in- 
scribed. The ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ is illustrated by a group of 
a youth and maiden, and a winged boy with pipes, against a large, 
rather florid Greek urn. ‘Autumn’ n: Do the half-draped figure 
of a girl seated in the foreground of a wheatfield, holding a basket 
full of fruit. This is one of the most pleasing of all the plates. It 
is simple, graceful and modern, with just a suggestion of classic 
statuesqueness. The figure of the poet on a cliff overlooking the 
sea strikes one as a slight concession to conventionality. The fig- 
ure of the woman with sheaves is not attractive. The decorative 
composition of the three maidens in the ‘ Ode on Indolence’ is treat- 
ed in the modern Anglo-Florentine manner, with plenty of stiff 
floral accessory. The two figures, Cupid and Psyche, lying aslee 
on their wings at the edge of a stream, are —— treated. 
The faces might have been made more beautiful, but the bodies 
are very expressive of youthful innocence and purity, and the land- 
scape, with its thermal stone, forms a fit setting for the classic 


idyl. The ‘Ode on Melancholy’ is illustrated by the figure of a 
woman in a medieval dress reclining on an old coffer. Above her 
head two statues are seen in the arches of the loggia. The roofs 


of an Italian city are visible below. There is nothing especially 
significant about this plate. The figure of Diana, which has pure 
and beautiful lines, is the leading idea of the illustration of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher ode. The whole composition of this plate 
is admirable for grace and decorative quality. Mr. Low has fol- 
lowed the example of the old Italians in mingling classical with 
contemporary selection aud treatment of themes. One would have 
liked it better if he had adhered to either one scheme or the other. 
His decorativé medizvalism is not as sympathetic with the poet’s 
genius as his: Greek idyllicism. There is, too, a lack of subtlety 
and delicacy in his choice of motives. Thereis more in Keats than 
Mr Low*has discovered: he was the poet of passionate souls as 
well as of marble bodies; but imagination does not enter very 
largely into Mr. Low's scheme of illustration. 





The Tappan-Zee Irving. 

‘WHat! Irving? thrice welcome, warm heart and fine brain!” 
—not, this time, from Spain, but, in all the daintiness of the new 
Tappan-Zee Edition, from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons ($12). 
These publishers issue the authorized versions of Irving’s works, 
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containing his latest revisions. The present set of twelve small 
volumes, uniform with the series known as Knickerbocker Nug- 

ets, includes ‘ The Sketch Book,’ ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ ‘ Diedrich 

nickerbocker’s History of New York,’ ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ ‘ Wol- 
fert’s Roost,’ ‘ Tales of the Alhambra,’ and ‘ The Crayon Miscel- 
lany.’ They are the most lovable of little books, each as light in 
the hand as a rose-leaf, and bewitching to the eye with its clear 
type and delicate binding of combined palest and darkest blue, 
covered with arabesques of gold. It is precisely in this compan- 
ionable shape that one likes to have the sketches of our choice-na- 
tured master of ‘gravest sweet humor’—the possessor, as Lowell 
wrote in 1848, of ‘the fun of Dick Steele,’ and ‘all of Addison, 
minus the chill, with the whole of that partnership’s stock and 
good-will.’ An unrenewable individual charm passed from our lit- 
erature with the gentle Geoffrey Crayon; we have wilder and keen- 
er flavors, and subtler fragrances, but the old, mellow fruit we 
shall taste no more. We must turn back forever to an author who, 
being suz generzs, can never be superseded. 





“New Waggings of Old Tales.” 

IN HAPPY time, close upon the Authors’ Readings, Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Co. put forth ‘New Waggings of Old Tales’ ($1), by two 
wags, J. K. Bangs and Frank Dempster Sherman: an account of 
certain supposititious readings, with ‘ The Distinguished Diplomat’ 
again in the chair. Mr, Herford, the illustrator, has constructed 
several ingenious initials from the Diplomat’s attitudes, a proceed- 
ing, we may be permitted to remark, highly appropriate in the case 
of a man-of-letters. The deliberate movement, wheel-within-wheel 
allusions, and polyglot composition of the Chairman’s ‘ opening re- 
marks,’ might win a smile, under protest, from the most reverent 
admirer of Mr. Lowell. The fun of these parodies, however, is in 
general not as keen as it might be. Immense possibilities lay in 
the legend of Mary and the Lamb, for the imitation of that pure 
and simple Swinburnian tenderness which most parodists have 
ogee by to render the more obvious Swinburnian splendor; but 

r. Sherman has not made full use of his opportunity. Heis more 
successful—if somewhat irreverent—in ‘wagging’ the Cinderella 
story with Tennyson. Browning is taken at his gnarliest, and the 
onan d is accompanied by elucidatory notes. The tale of Hop o’ 
My Thumb is retold in prose, by the Eminent Realist, in a manner 
carefully contemporaneous and scrupulously unsensational. As 
might be anticipated, Mr. Bangs has found the Stocktonian flavor 
elusive in his ‘ Discourager-of-Curiosity ’ version of ‘ Jack and the 
Beanstalk.’ .A Jekyll-and-Hyde ‘ Strange Case’ is manufactured 
out of ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ and the history of the maid who could 
spin fine gold from flax is metamorphosed into a Haggard African 
fiction, with incidental startling phenomena. By no means the worst 
thing in the book is its mutual-disapprobation dedication. 


“The Wide, Wide World.” 

A FRIEND of our youth comes before us in a new dress this hol- 
iday-tide in the shape of Ellen Montgomery, the gentle and pious 
heroine of Susan Warner’s ‘The Wide, Wide World’ which has 
just been published by J. B. Lippincott Co., in a handsome gilt- 
edged volume with etchings by F. Dielman ($2.50). How many 
girls have made up their minds to be good girls because Ellen 
was! How many youthful tears have been-shed over the deaths 
of Mrs. Montgomery and Alice Humphreys! Where is the girl 
who has not fallen in love with that prig, John ?—own cousin to 
that other prig, Philip, in the ‘Heir of Redclyffe.’ Mr. Dielman’s 
soft etching used as a frontispiece shows Ellen in her curls and 
broad hat with her Bible in her hand, standing among flowers. 
All the plates are handled in the same soft, delicate, rather senti- 
mental way, quite in keeping with the character of the story. The 
etcher has made no attempt to modernize the personages, which 
makes us think that perhaps he has taken a hint from some earlier 
set of illustrations, so well has he preserved the characteristics of 
the period to which the story belongs. The cover is of dark blue 
cloth with silver stars scattered over it, to simulate the heavens. 





The Peniel Series. 

THE ILLUSTRATED works of the Peniel Series, issued in London 
by Castell Bros., and in New York by E. & J. B. Young & Co., 
vary in worth as also in size and price. ‘The Landing af the Pil- 
grim Fathers’ (50 cts.) is a charming little color-book, accompany- 
ing the hearty old verses of Mrs. Hemans with delicately-tinted 
sea-glimpses and bits of landscape, and attractive figure-pieces— 
a group singing on shipboard ‘ their hymns of lofty cheer;’ a hel- 
meted Puritan lifting high his torch over the vessel’s side; a circle 
of sad-cloaked but bright-faced maidens gathered about a fire, with 
the wintry sky and a hint of the sea and ship beyond. Many of 
these pictures are supplied by Percy Tarrant, who, in the ‘ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard ’ ($1.25), is associated with A. W. Par- 
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sons, J. H. Browne, A. M. Clausen, and Herbert Dicksee. The 
illustrations in this case are in black and white, and embody well 
the peaceful spirit of the poem. Especially successful is ‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd,’ a sketch of smock-frocked rustics quietly 
smoking, in the soft evening light. Mr. Tarrant’s ‘Youth to For- 
tune and to Fame Unknown’ is rather smugly and sig a 
poetic. ‘On the Wing’ (50 cts.) furnishes Scripture texts for eac 
day in the month, with verses of a sweet devotional earnestness by 
Lucy A. Bennett. The cover bears a flying dove. The pretty de- 
signs, some of them in color, are by Alice and F. Corbyn Price. 
The same artists are responsible for some very bad drawing in 
‘Footsteps of Jesus,’ a Scripture text-book for children ($2.50), to 
which Ernest E. Price contributes verses. Even here, however, 
the tinting is pure and pleasing. The series includes a third text- 
book entitled ‘ Heavenward ;’ and the publishers also issue, in leaf- 
let form, the hymns ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ ‘Abide with Me,’ and 
‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ 





“Rip Van Winkle.” 

IRVING’s ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ illustrated with a number of clever 
pen-drawings by Frank T. Merrill, of which one of the cleverest is 
the picture of Diedrich Knickerbocker at work on his story, is pub- 
lished by S. E. Cassino, of Boston ($7). Bits of Catskills scenery 
and of old Dutch character crop out on every page; and our 
old friend Rip is shown in all his glory, now with a smoking mus- 
ket in his hands, now flying a kite for the children, and again help- 
ing Hudson’s men to get to the bottom of their ghostly beer-keg. 
Several full-page illustrations have been reproduced from wash- 
drawings by some photo-engraving process which has not rendered 
them very successfully. But, taken altogether, Mr. Merrill’s work 
stamps him as an illustrator of more than common talent. The 
frontispiece, a portrait of Washington Irving, and the illuminated 
title are printed on thin India-paper, which is pasted on to the 
heavy paper of the book. Possibly it might be well, in another edi- 
tion, to try the effect of the same mode of printing on the other 
full-page illustrations. 

‘“*Romeo and Juliet.” 

Mr. S. E. CASSINO, of Boston, publishes a handsome edition of 
‘Romeo and Juliet ' with illustrations reduced from large engrav- 
ings after Andriolli ($2.50). The reduction necessary to bring these 
‘illustrations within the compass of a moderate-sized volume has 
not been, in every case, good for them; for several are crowded 
with little figures, extremely interesting in detail, and though this 
is not lost, owing to careful printing, it is more or less confused. 
This is most perceptible in the very spirited scene of the quarrel 
between the retainers, which serves as frontispiece. In other 
plates, as in that where Romeo tips the nurse, and in the picture of 
the interview with the apothecary, it is less noticeable. The print- 
ing, paper and margins, especially the margins, are commendable ; 
but the very easily soiled cover, in white cloth, is not. 





; “Favorites in Feathers.” 
‘FAVORITES IN FEATHERS,’ edited by Fidelia Bridges and 
Susie Barstow Skelding ($1.50, F. A. Stokes & Bro.), is a pretty 
collection of colored plates of birds and flowers. Miss Bridges is 
noted for her charming bird-studies, and in an unpretending way 
she has done herself full justice in this little volume. The owl 
plate is nice in tone. The three little blue and yellow birds are 
prettily grouped in branches of yellowish green with blue berries. 
Accompanying this plate is a quotation from John Burroughs’s 
‘Locusts and Wild Honey,’ describing the cedar-bird. Jules 
Michelet, Maurice Thompson, and Joanna Baillie are among the 
authors whose words about birds add to the interest of the plates. 
The design on the cover—four birds on a bunch of wisteria or lilac 
flowers, in color on a white satin ground—is the daintiest of all. 





_ Goldsmith’s “‘ Deserted Village.” 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S famous pastoral, ‘ The Deserted Village,’ 
is published by J. B. Lippincott Co. as a holiday art-book ($3). The 
six full-page etchings are by M. M. Taylor. The frontispiece 
shows the village with its shattered houses seen against the evening 
sky. This part of the etching is good enough, but the foreground 
is bad. The rendering of masses of water reeds by a succession 
of heavy, meaningless black lines, is not to be commended. All 
the plates are rather crude in tone and in their absence of grada- 
tion. The second plate is specially deficient. The third is better, 
owing to the use of drypoint in the sky and a little in the land- 
scape, which provides the needed element of half-tones. The 
snow-effect is well given and the figure of the old woman with a 
bundle of fagots on her back is expressive. The third plate is 
‘printed in brown, which gives it a factitious effect of tone, that 
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covers up the etcher’s weaknesses. . The plate which shows sheep 
advancing along a country road, is more carefully worked out in 
detail. Drypoint prevails over pure etching in the last plate, which 
shows a ship in a river. 





Minor Notices of Holiday Publications. 

FREDERICK BARNARD, W. Small and other artists of reputation 
have made a great number of illustrations for the edition of ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ published by Phillips & Hunt ($3). These have 
been very well engraved on wood by the brothers Dalziel, and add 
measurably to the terrors of that gloomiest of all books that were 
ver put into children’s hands. Mr. Barnard, in particular, is very 
successful with his portraits of the countless creatures of Bunyan’s 
fancy—Formalist, Hypocrisy, Lord Hate-good, Pick-thank, Mr. 
Malice, Mr. Love-lust, Mr. Liar and the several companies of giants 
and devils. With Christian and the Shining Ones he has been, 
perhaps, less happy. The book is large in form, well printed and 
substantially bound in cloth. 





‘HARK, the Herald Angels Sing!’ by Charles Wesley (75 cts., 
F. A. Stokes & Bro.), presents a favorite hymn in attractive form. 
At the top of the white cover is a friese consisting of five gold 
angels blowing trumpets. It is gracefully composed. The first 
plate, printed in brown, has the effect of acrayon. It shows two 
angel forms with suggestions of other heads. It is a really beauti- 
ful composition with suave and harmonious effects of line which 
correspond well with the idea of heavenly music which has inspired 
the composition. The child-head with the crown of thorns is not 
of a sufficiently spiritual and elevated type to suit the theme. . The 
two other plates, one showing the Saviour with His lambs, are not 
as successful——‘ Words of Peace and Rest,’ by Louise S. Hough- 
ton ($1, Messrs. Stokes), is a collection of nicely printed passages 
of a devotional character from the writings of Thomas & Kempis, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, Johann Tauler, Madame Guyon and others. 
The tasteful cover is of corrugated white paper, with a panel of 
ivory enamel on it, printed in purple in a design of birds and flow- 
ers. 

THE Photogravure Calendar, with Shakspearean designs by Frank 
M. Gregory ($1.50, F. A. Stokes & Bro.), presents rather an original 
idea in almanacs. Each plate is printed in a different color. This 
sort of work has been done so well by the French that American 
results due to the same method naturally lay themselves open to 
unfavorable comparison. Better work has been turned out even 
here than is found in the Photogravure Calendar. Mr. Gregory’s 
illustrations are well imagined and thought out, but the figures, 
with few exceptions, are rather wooden. They are, too, very sug- 
gestive of footlight interpretation of the beauties of Shakspeare. 





THE bound volume of Zhe English Illustrated (Macmillan & 
Co.) has for its frontispiece a beautiful engraving by W. Biscombe 
Gardner of a head by Burne-Jones. Equally good is a head by 
Alma-Tadema, engraved by O. La Cour. The peculiatity of these 
engravings is that the engraver’s method is entirely forgotten in 
the perfect fidelity of his reproduction. There is very good work 
in this magazine, both in art and in literature. Clara Montalba’s 
illustrations of H. F. Brown’s paper on Venice are among the best 
in the volume. ‘Morning in London’ is accompanied by some 
humorous Eighteenth-Century drawings by Hugh Thomson. Julia 
Cartwright’s paper on ‘ Undine’ is illustrated with drawings of 
scenes in the story, treated in a decorative medizval manner, by 
Heywood Sumner. 





‘My GARDEN,’ by Simeon Tucker Clark, M.D., ($4.50, S. E. 
Cassino) is a poem about wild-flowers, in which most of the 
blooms of the year are becomingly praised in the order of their ap- 
pearance. Numerous woodcuts accompany the verses, the flow- 
ers being drawn by Lena J. Ringueberg and F. Schuyler Mathews, 
with considerable attention to botanical accuracy but without much 
effort at artistic arrangement. It makes an oblong book, with a 
decorative cover in brown and gold. The ‘ Ewing Calendar,’ is- 
sued by E. & J. B. Young & Co., has an electrotype bas-relief por- 
trait of Juliana Horatia Ewing for a backing to the calendar prop- 
er, with appropriate selections from her writings. This is anovelty 
in calendars, and commendable on the score of neatness as well as 
of strength. If it should go into all the households where Mrs. 
Ewing is read and loved, the publishers would find it hard to meet 
the demand. 








‘BITS OF DUTCHLAND’ ($1.50, S. E. Cassino) is the title given 
to a number of little etchings of views in Holland, by Louis K. 
Harlow. By being printed on satin they are robbed of any merit 
they possess. We do not know of anything in worse taste than 
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this way of printing etchings. The accompanying text is printed 
on grey charcoal paper in ape which some foolish person has mod- 
elled on Mr. Abbey’s free-hand lettering. Smaller sketches, of 
windmills, canalboats, etc., in dull red on this grey paper, are the 
only redeeming feature of the work. Another series of six land- 
scape ‘ Etchings’ of American scenery by the same artistis got out 
in the same style and at the same price. —-A number of slight 
sketches in water-colors and in crayon, by Louis K. Harlow, repro- 
duced chromo-lithographically and accompanied by verses from 
Watts and poets of his calibre, are published by Mr. Cassino under 
the title of ‘Green Pastures and Still Waters’ ($1.50). 








OF upwards of a dozen large drawings by Percy Macquoid which 
illustrate Lee & Shepard's new edition of ‘ The Bridal of Triermain,’ 
by Sir Walter Scott ($3.50), several show considerable skill in com- 
position and a fair knowledge of the figure. Still, the two land- 
scapes, Plates II. and IX., are by far the most satisfactory, which 
no doubt is partly due to the fact that the shortcomings of the pro- 
cess by which the drawings have been reproduced are not so evi- 
dent in them. The shape of the drawings is unfortunate, as it has 
necessitated an oblong form for the book, throwing the text into 
two short columns on each page. Paper and press-work are good. 





The Holiday Periodicals. 

Cassell’s Annual, Yude 7zde, has for supplement a picture of a 
fat and rosy-cheeked young Nelson parting from his mother. There 
are drawings in tints of ‘ His Heart’s Delight,’ a blacksmith and his 
daughter; and of a waiting-maid and chairmen of the last century ; 
and colored plates of a young lady in blue listening to the Christ- 
mas chimes, and of a young woman in a yellow kerchief and a hoy 
in a red vest sweeping the snow from in front of one of those old- 
time country inns which one hears so much and sees so little of in 
England. There is a Christmas story, ‘The Misadventures of 
John Nicholson,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, and other bright mat- 
ters in the text. 


The Graphic is printed in colors throughout, and all the pictures 
have something to do with the season. There is the old Squire 
feeling in his breeches’ pocket for a Christmas box for the funny 
looking young rustics who salute him. There is a young lady with 
a seashell to her ear, dreaming awake of hippocamps and polar 
bears. There is a pair of rustic lovers under the misletoe ; and 
even the ‘comics,’ the ‘Short History of a Troublesome Girl’ and 
‘Courtship on Horseback,’ are in several tints. There is also a 
large supplementary plate which shows a sister to the ‘ troublesome 
girl’ in a very undignified attitude, due to the too familiar atten- 
tions of a ‘troublesome puppy.’ 


Holly Leaves, the Christmas number of Zhe Jilustrated Sport- 
ing and Dramatic News, keeps up what may now be styled the 
good old custom of giving a holiday supplement in colors. This 
consists of a large and brilliantly colored plate after Millais’s picture 
of ‘ Portia,’ which shows that clever young’ woman in her lawyer’s 
robes of red, cap in one hand and Shylock’s bond in the other. 
The contents of the number are varied and attractive. 

Harper's Bazar comes to us in a pretty decorative cover, in tones 
of pale blue and olive, and is filled with seasonable reading and 
pictures by Kappes, Snyder and Church—not to mention others 
drawn from the holiday books of the firm. Church’s fantasy, ‘ The 
Misses Winter’s Christmas Party,’ with its three charming Canadi- 
ennes, Misses December; January and February, and their com- 
pany, any quantity of bears, owls and jack rabbits, is particularly 
amusing. 

Harper's Young People has a pretty drawing in two tones by 
Rosina Emmet on its cover, and a lot of interesting holiday matter 
within. There is a short story, ‘The Little Red Purse,’ by Louisa 
M. Alcott; and a sort of Christmas Sermon, ‘The Boyhood of 
Jesus,’ by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. It is illustrated with an engraving 
of ‘The Flight to Egypt,’ after Bouguereau. 


The Bookbuyer renews the experiment which it attempted last 
year, of printing its illustrations in colored inks. Some of the 
results are remarkably good. Howard Pyle’s handsome Apollo, 
from ‘A Story of the Golden Age,’ for instance, looks exceedingly 
well in the blueish-gray tone chosen in reproducing it. Other 
drawings, and principally those which in black ink suggest color, 
gain nothing ; as, for instance, Hopkinson Smith's landscape from 
‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.’ The selection of books for extended 
notice has been very well made, and the articles have been prepared 
by such well-known writers as R. H. Stoddard, John Burroughs, 
and Miss Thomas.——7he American Bookseller prints a long list 
of short notices of Christmas books and publications of all sorts, 
with a comprehensive selection from their illustrations. In itself 
it makes a Christmas book—and a bulky one, too, of nearly 500 


pages. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
**Toto’s Merry Winter.” 
2 THE BRIGHTEST, sweetest, wildest, queerest, dearest little book 
imaginable is ‘Toto’s Merry Winter,’ a sequel to ‘The Joyous 
Story of Toto,’ by Laura E. Richards ; published, with illustrations, 
by Roberts Bros. ($1.25.) It is the kind of thing that creates a 
novel atmosphere in which the imagination of a child loves to live. 
An older imagination, indeed, is glad enough to get admitted into 
this fresh world of delightful impossibilities, treated from the begin- 
ning quite as a matter of course; into the glowing kitchen where 
the black pot bubbling ‘ br-r-r-r,’ and the burnished copper kettle 
that considers bubbling vulgar, but cheerfully sings instead, are 
alike alive and conversational; and the domesticated animals— 
amiable bear girt with a white apron, roguish raccoon, and frisky 
squirrel—are also gifted with speech and well-marked character, 
and are on the best possible terms with one another and with the 
curly-headed Toto. The fireside stories told in this forest family 
circle are as fascinating as all the rest,—especially ‘ Chop-Chin and 
the Golden Dragon’ and ‘The Three Remarks.’ Conceive the 
embarrassments frequent in the career of a Princess only capable 
of saying ‘ What is the price of butter?’, ‘ Has your grandmother 
sold her mangle yet?’ and ‘With all my heart!” To be sure the 
third remark comes in conclusively and happily in response to the 
Prince's offer of his hand ; but we are left in uncertainty as to their 
married life, which must really have presented a certain monotony 
in the matter of table-talk. The ‘Merry Winter’ is affectionately 
dedicated ‘To the Blind Children of the Perkins Institution ;’ and 
this lends pathetic significance to the representation of Toto’s dear 
grandmother as blind. 





Prof. Boyesen’s ‘‘ The Modern Vikings.” 

IT Is A brave book which Hjalmar H. Boyesen has made for his 
three young Vikings at home (‘The Modern Vikings,’ $2, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.); a book full of the love of wild places and free 
creatures, of fierce wind and stinging snow, and the pale flash of 
the Northern Lights. These Norse lads are gallant fellows, with 
their daring, and endurance, and generosity, and loyalty to their 
four-footed friends—goat, tame otter, or clever red fox with an un- 
fortunate fondness for poultry. Thrilling enough are the boys’ 
adventures: Thoralf Sigurdson hangs ‘ between sea and sky,’ with 
a rope about his waist, capturing auks in the clefts of the cliff with 
a pole and noose; Bernt Holter, harpooning a dolphin in the fiord, 
is towed out into the ocean in his little boat; and Magnus Birk, 
leaping astride of a stunned reindeer to give the finishing stroke, 
gets carried away on the back of the animal into the lonely region 
of glaciers. It is impossible, while still under the spell of these 
vivid tales, to quarrel with their apocryphalness—which sometimes 
reaches a remarkable pitch in small incidents; as when the singu- 
larly cool cooper, protected only by an inverted barrel from a pack 
of wolves, takes care to preserve the intrusive paws which he cuts 
off with his hatchet, mindful of the sheriff's reward. The volume 
is fairly illustrated, and prettily bound in light-blue, with a design 
representing Norwegian skee-runners sliding over silver snow. 





Histories in One Word. 

IT WAS a capital idea of Miss Helen Ainslie Smith’s to tell the 
striking and dramatic history of two such nations as Japan and 
Russia ‘ in words of one syllable.’ Such difficulties for the young 
readers as ‘military,’ ‘necessary,’ and the uncondensable proper 
names are removed by skilful dissection, and the separate parts 
skewered together with hyphens. George Routledge & Sons are the 
publishers whom the young folks must thank for this treat of his- 
tory made easy. They have emblazoned the outside of the covers 
with gorgeous colored pictures, lined the inside with clear and 
attractive maps, and filled the book as full of engravings as a pud- 
ding is full of plums. On one, the burly American commodore, 
Matthew C. Perry, under dragons and Japanese emblazonry, is es- 
corted into the treaty-tent at Yokohama; on the other, the Tsar, 
Alexander III., is crowning himself under the crosses and double- 
eagle of Russia. We are glad that these books, though intended 
for beginners in reading, have been written by a competent author, 
who has followed the best authorities, so that the young minds 
will not be perverted by false statements. Occasionally we find a 
word misprinted, but a eyed the performance is commendable. 
In each case the story of the nation is told from its birth until the 
present time. Though far away at the ends of the earth, the re- 
markable friendship existing between the United States and both 
, Russia and Japan make these countries very near to us, and render 
this pair of books especially fit to be read by American children. 
They will doubtless bulge out many a Christmas stocking in this 
year of grace, 1887, and of Mikado, Tsar, and President, the 2oth, 





\ 
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7th and 3rd respectively. Long may the double-eagle, eagle and 
dragon keep the peace ! 





Ascott Hope’s ‘‘ Youngsters’ Yarns.” 

IN ‘YOUNGSTERS’ YARNS,’ by Ascott R. Hope ($1.75, Geo. 
Routledge & Sons), are retold in an interesting style, ‘from their 
own stories, eked out by hints from history and other narratives of 
the same events,’ the actual experiences of eight adventurous 
youths. These are Henri Conscience, the novelist of Flanders, a 
volunteer at the age of seventeen; Wenceslas Wratislaw, page to 
the Austrian Ambassador to Constantinople, in the latter part of 
the Sixteenth Century, and long a captive among the Turks; 
Joachim Nettelbeck, a Colberg sailor boy; Ross Cox, a young 
trader of the Pacific Fur‘Company, separated from his companions 
and lost in the wilderness; Henri Ducor, a French sailor lad, pris- 
oner at Cabrera ; Oliver Spencer, a backwoods boy carried off by 
Indians; John Scott, an apprentice on board the Kite, cast on shore 
among the hostile Chinese in 1840; and lastly, that Ned Myers who 
was Fenimore Cooper's early cneduai ank whose autobiography 
his shipmate afterward put into shape. These thrilling tales are 
quite as strange as fiction, and possess the peculiar interest and 
value that attaches to a relation of facts. They should be dear to 
hardy boy readers; upon the more sensitive, their graphic descrip- 
tions of ‘man’s inhumanity to man’ will be likely to produce a pain- 
ful effect. The book is showily bound, sparely illustrated, and 
printed in large clear type. 





“The Wonderful Cities of the World.” 

THOUGH from its attractive cover, scores of pictures, and clear 
simple style, we suppose this to be ‘a children’s book,’ it is almost 
too good for Christmas use only. It is really a well-written and 
carefully studied account of the chief cities of the civilized world. 
Most of the municipalities treated of are in the United States. 
Ours is especially the age of cities, and to be well informed as to 
their history and condition is to have made a good beginning in 
liberal education. Miss Helen Ainslie Smith has compiled from 
the best authorities her interesting book, which Geo. Routledge 
& Sons of New York have printed in a handsome volume ($3) with 
175 illustrations. The cities of Europe are first illustrated with text 
and woodcut, then Asia is entered. Africa, though in hot regions 
gecgrapiically, is left out in the cold. The author quotes freely 

rom writers of picturesque style, and keeps above the gazetteer 
style. Ancient life is not forgotten, and the buried cities of the 
past come to literary and artistic resurrection. Young and old 
will take pleasure in this book, which has a unique and permanent 
interest. . 





Minor Notices of Books for the Young. 


Messrs. GINN & Co. have added ‘Rob Roy,’ complete, with 
notes and glossary by D. H. M., and an introduction by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, to their excellent series of Classics for Children. Other . 
works of Scott included in the list are ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ 
‘The Talisman,’ ‘Quentin Durward,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘Guy Mannering’” 
and ‘ The Lady of the Lake.’ The wise selection and careful pre 
aration of these books cannot be too warmly praised, nor can the 
extent of their wholesome influence be measured.—Book III., Part L, 
of the Historical Series of ‘ Instructive Reading-Books,’ arranged 
by Prof. James Johonnot and published by D. Appleton & Co., is 
entitled ‘ Stories of Our Country.’ These stories, or lessons, range 
from Ponce de Leon’s search for the Fountain of Youth to the bat- 
tle of Buena Vista, and are taken from Lossing, Abbott, Parton, 
and other sources; being chosen with an eye to historical rather 
than literary interest, although one or two excerpts from Hawthorne 
are included. The little work is well adapted to its special pur- 
pose of awakening patriotism in the pupil, while fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the ordinary school Reader. 





A FEATURE of ‘ Worthington’s Annual’ for 1888 ($1.50, Worth- 
ington Co.) is the amount of color-work in the illustrations. All the 
full-page pictures on the right-hand side are in purple tint. Many 
of these are reproductions of famous and popular pictures, or pho- 
tographs of distinguished persons and places. One of the more 
attractive is a group of the Princess of Wales and her three little 
daughters. One of the young princesses is teaching a pug dog to 
beg. The royal family of England plays an important part.in this 
volume of stories, sketches, histories of beasts and birds, and 
rhymes and jingles. 





‘ THE Story of the Old Williard House at Deerfield, Mass.,’ by 
Catharine B. Yale, will shortly appear from the Riverside Press. It 
gives not only an account of a historic house, but a view of New 

ngland life in its finer aspects. 
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“Boston Letter. - 

THE coming celebration of Mr. Whittier’s eightieth birth- 
day reminds me of a visit I lately made to his birthplace in 
company with Dr. J. R. Nichols, the author of that sug- 
gestive and interesting book ‘Whence, What and Where ?’ 
The distance from Haverhill is between three and four 
miles, and so little has the town grown in this direction, that 
the road is as lonely as it was nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago when the young poet was doing the ‘chores’ on 
his father’s farm. Only three or four isolated houses stand be- 
between Kenoya Lake and the edge of the town and the scene 
of ‘Snowbound,’ and though the day was pleasant we did not 
meet a soul on the way. Plenty of visitors come to the 
house, however, and the farmer’s wife who answered our 
knock seemed out of patience at the interruptions, and need- 
ed a ‘tip’—which she accepted as a matter of course—to 
restore her amiability. The house is a farmhouse still, 
though it is no longer a possession of the Whittiers or their 
connections ; but while the frame is little, if at all changed, 
all signs of antiquity in the rectangular and featureless ex- 
terior are hidden under frequent renewals of staring white 
paint. Within it is less commonplace. There are knobs of 
green glass in the windows, open beams in the roof (if my 
memory is not faulty), and many picturesque relics of by- 
gone times. If we throw open a window, the ripple of the 
brook at once comes to the ears as it came to Whittier’s ; 
and the surface of the land is not perceptibly different from 
what it was in his boyhood. One of the recent visitors had 
been Mr. Whittier himself, who, driving from Amesbury 
with some relatives, had spent the day here and dined in 
the parlor of the old house. 

I don’t suppose, by the way, that this celebration, or any 
future celebration, will elicit any tribute so beautiful as Sted- 
man’s ‘Ad Vatem,’ which to me is one of the noblest speci- 
mens of blank verse ever written by an American : 

Thy words shall last : albeit thou growest old, 
Men say; but never old the poet’s soul 
Becomes ; only its covering takes on 

A reverend splendor, as in the misty fall 

Thine own auroral forests, ere at last 

Passes the spirit of the wooded dell. 

And stay thou with us long; vouchsafe us long 
This brave autumnal presence, ere the lines 
Slow fadirg—ere the quaver of thy voice, 

The twilight of thine eye, move men to ask 
Where hides the chariot,—in what sunset vale, 


Beyond thy chosen river, champ the steeds 
That wait to bear thee skyward. 


The will of the late Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., is much more 
sensible than any of his stories, and he has left behind a 
property which a worker in the higher departments of fic- 
tion would never have a chance to accumulate. ‘I doset 
it down as my express desire that no member of my family 
or relative or friend shall for me put on at any time any out- 
ward badge of mourning. Let no blackness of crape or 
funeral weed cast its gloom upon my memory. I would that 
my beloved ones should seek the brightness and fragrance 
of faith and trust in God rather than the gloom which be- 
longs to doubt and unrest. I go to find more light. Add 
ye not to the darkness who remain behind.’ 

Apropos of this testament, I would like to call attention 
to a new affliction which those who are in sorrow and tribu- 
lation have to suffer from the intrusion into the house of 
mourning of a catchpenny fellow hailing from Philadelphia 
with ‘memorial cards.’ Scarcely was the funeral of a friend 
of mine over when the mail brought his widow, wholly with- 
out solicitation, one of those tasteless cards, wretchedly 
printed and designed, with some stereotyped post-mortem 
doggerel attached. The following note came with it : 

Having learned that death has removed from your midst a loved 
one, we take the liberty of submitting to you, for inspection, the 
inclosed beautiful memorial card, believing that its neatness and 
simplicity will induce you to keep it. The origin of memorial cards 
dates far back into the old country, where it has long been a beau- 
tiful custom in the event of death for the family of the deceased to 
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present each of the relatives and friends with a suitably inscribed 
memorial card. The custom is so eminently proper that it is rap- 
idly engrafting itself upon the American people, and is destined 
soon to become as universal as the insertion of a death notice in 
the local newspaper. 


There is no little plausibility in this appeal, which also 
reveals, like the schemes of most cheap-Jacks, a shrewd per- 
ception of the assailable points of human nature ; but the 
custom is not at all likely to ‘engraft itself upon the Ameri- 
can people,’ unless it is introduced with more. decency than 
in this instance. The receiveris informed that she must re- 
turn the card at her own expense if she does not approve of it, 
or if she retains it she must remit twenty-five cents. Should 
she not only retain it but wish for more, she may select any 
of the twenty-five inscriptions which are sent with the cards 
—twenty-five examples of obituary poems adapted to either 
sex and any age or religion, all of these being kept in stock. 

The quality of these verses inclines one to inquire why the 
rhyming madness sinks to a lower level of imbecility when 
it attempts the elegiac than at other times. But true poets are 
always much to be pitied for the followers they have—a less 
capable and less deserving train it seems to me than writers 
whose medium is prose. Certain it is that of all unwelcome 
visitors at an editor’s office, the poetaster is the one from 
whom the patient arbiter of literary destinies shrinks the 
most. A good story illustrative of this was once told to me by 
Mr. James Payn, the novelist. Mr. Payn, as you need not 
be told, is the editor of Zhe Cornhill Magazine, and adjoin- 
ing his sanctum in Waterloo Place is the office of a medical 
and surgical journal. One day his door was cautiously 
opened by a pale-faced and long-haired person, who in an- 
swer to his interrogative glance said slowly and dubiously: 
‘I have brought you a little thing about Sarcoma and Carci- 
noma.’ ‘I am sorry to say, sir,’ replied Mr. Payn, blandly, 
‘that we have all the poetry on hand that we can use at 
present.’ He thought that he had been quite right in his 
intuition of the visitor’s mission, and flattered himself on his 
ready perception of character. The visitor did not with- 
draw, however. ‘Poetry!’ he exclaimed,—‘this is not 
poetry! It is an essay for the medical journal on two tu- 
mors—Sarcoma and Carcinoma.’ ‘I beg your pardon,’ the 
editor said unruffled by his mistake. ‘I thought they were 
Italian lovers,’ The long-haired gentleman was a college 
professor, who had blundered into the wrong office. 

I have just been turning over the sumptuous pages of 
‘Imagination in Landscape Painting,’ by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, the latest addition to the works of that writer 
published by Roberts Bros.; and out of a multitude of holi- 
day books which I have seen (generally tenuous in their 
purpose and matter) I would choose this for its agreeable 
combination of fine illustrations with that placid style in 
which the author so persuasively conveys his knowledge. 
This is the seventeenth book of Hamerton’s which Roberts 
Bros. have published, and on every copy of the thousands 
sold they have paid him voluntarily the same royalty that he 
would receive were he a native author. The book which 
gave him this start in literature was ‘A Painter’s Camp,’ 
which he issued in connection with ‘Thoughts about Art,” 
saying that he feared that the latter would be too heavy to 
float by itself. The simplicity and candor of the preface 
led Mr. Niles to read the book which the author mistrusted, 
and its charms—the copiousness of its information, the un- 
pretentious felicity of its style and the suggestiveness of its 
reasoning—convinced him that it would prove to be a per- 
manent addition to literature. 

Lee & Shepard will issue immediately ‘Talks to Young 
Men: with Asides to Young Women,’ by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, an entirely original book and not a publication of 
old sermons and addresses. I hear alsothat Mr. Nathan H. 
Dole has accepted the position of reader and literary ad- 
viser to T. Y. Crowell & Co.; and that Mr. Trowbridge is 
preparing a new volume of poems. 


Boston, December 12. 


WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
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The Lounger 


MR. JOHN NICOLAY says that as far back as 1857 he began to 
keep scrap-books of the events of the day, and as Abraham Lincoln 
became a central figure in these events a few years later, his ma- 
terial was exceedingly valuable for his present work. After they 
became Lincoln’s private secretaries, both he and Col. Hay devoted 
a part of their time to the careful making of scrap-books, which 
ultimately numbered over forty volumes. I suppose that system- 
atic workers can find time to make scrap-books, but not being a 
systematic worker I find it impossible. I know how important an 
addition to one’s working library they can be made, and several 
times I have started one, but only to give up in despair. If I man- 
aged to find the time to cut and paste the scraps, I never got the time 
to index them, and without an index they are practically valueless. 
Then I compromised with myself by getting a bellows letter-file, 
with a pocket for every letter in the alphabet, and into this I dashed 
my scraps, trying to make at least an alphabetical arrangement of 
them ; but I gave up even this, as it made life a burden. I never 
could read a newspaper with any satisfaction, because I was always 
looking. out for fileable articles and notes, and I never had my 
scissors by me at the right moment; or if I had my scissors, the 
file was not at hand. At last I gave up the attempt, and now I can 
read anything without the slightest twinge, for my conscience is not 
thrusting that file continually between me and the page. 

SHORTLY after the Chicago anarchists were hanged, a corre- 
spondent (M. H. L.) in Clearfield, Pa., sent me a ballad, clipped 
from the columns of The Raftsman’s Journal, in which the first 

murder committed in Cleartield County is confessed and described 
by the condemned murderer, aman named Monks. The crime 
‘was committed in 1817, and expiated in 1819; and the ‘poem,’ 
which dates from the latter year, was printed long since in the 
paper in which it made a second appearance last month— by re- 
quest.’ M. H. L. is right in regarding it as a gem of criminal bal- 
ladry. The murderer relates how, returning home from the head 
of Stump Creek, where he had been hunting, he ‘stopped to drink 
and gamble, as many men do still.’ Leaving the tavern in a fit of 
anger at the men who had won his money, he meta stranger, Reuben 
Giles, who said ‘Good evening, sir.’ Instead of returning this civil 
greeting, Monks put a bullet through him ; and when the astonished 
traveller mildly inquired, ‘ My friend, why have you killed me?’ in- 
stead of satisfying his curiosity, he despatched him with a toma- 
hawk, picked his pocket, stripped him of his clothing, 


And left his body weltering 
In its purple gore. 





THE dead man’s shoes were too small for their new owner 
and in slitting them at the instep, he dropped his penknife. This, 
and an old song-book which he inadvertently left behind him, to- 
= with Giles’s shirt, subsequently disinterred by a dog from a 

ollow tree in which the murderer had buried it, sufficed to fasten 
the assassination upon Monks. Still, he ‘tried to plead “not 
guilty ’,’ and his lawyers ‘ did their best ;’ and he appears to have 
entertained some hope of escaping punishment for his Crime until 
the last moment, when the prosecutor brought Giles himself into 
the witness-box, as it were: 


His bones tow were produced 
Presented at the trial, 

And this shocking proof of guilt 
Admitted no denial. 


It never occurred to the conscience-stricken murderer to protest 
“that those same bones was one of his lost mules.’ He gave up 
the fight when confronted with them, and bowed his head to the 
halter ; and the halting verses in which he made a clean breast of 
the affair on the gallows are ‘still chanted by the old grandams 
of Clearfield County, as a means of terrifying children into obe- 
dience.’ M. H: L. thinks them ‘worthy of a place beside “ Long 
Meg of Westminster.” ’ I don’t know but that they are. 

_ THE Sunday Quartette Concerts, which have become an indis- 
pensable feature of the musical season to many artists and ama- 
teurs, have recently been resumed. The performers are selected 
from among the best professional players of stringed instruments 
in the city ; and the serious love ol sassic of those who gather in 
Mr. St. Gaudens’s studio every Sunday afternoon to hear them, is 
shown by the fact that only the best chamber music is given, and 
that certain classical pieces are repeated from week to week until 
their beauties have become thoroughly familiar. The protest 
against the exclusion of ladies from these concerts has fallen on 
deaf ears, 
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THE disheartening announcement is mafle in a personal sketch 
of Mr. Edgar Fawcett in last Saturday’s Maz/l and Express, that 
an early number of Lzppzucott's will contain a j por by that gentle- 
man, in which Mr. Browning is given a good sitting-down. Mr. 
Fawcett has had enough of Browning; the admiration of the poet’s 
readers ‘makes him tired,’ and he is about to show them, once for 
all, that their idol is made of the commonest of earthly clay. We 
hope no indiscreet friend of the idol’s will let him know what is 
pending: at the first hint of it he must ‘lay him down and die.’ 





THE Baltimore Amerzcan is up in arms against the metropolis 
and the metropolitan press: 

We read the New York papers and admire their ability; but we do 
not believe in their attempt to arrogate to themselves all the newspaper 
excellence of the country. The truth of the matter is that New York, 
despite of its bigness, is one of the smallest cities in the country. Its 
narrow-mindedness, its obtrusive self-superiority, are daily commented 
upon by people whose criticisms are entitled to every consideration. 
This is painful, if true. Who are these ‘people,’ who every day 
speak ill of New York behind her back? If it is dangerous to 
indict a whole nation, it should be equally ‘parlous’ to accuse a 
whole city—particularly so big a city as New York—of specific bad 
qualities. The considerable persons of whom the American speaks 
in general terms should be named, and their addresses given. A 
Committee of Expostulation might profitably be appointed by the 
Mayor to wait upon and reason with them. It is really too bad 
that people should be saying hard things about us, when close in- 
spection and alittle conference might correct their false impressions. 
Seen through the wrong end of a telescope, the New Yorker looks 
mean and insignificant enough, I grant you; but reverse the instru- 
ment—nay, view him simply through plain spectacles, or with the 
naked eye—and he becomes a noble and impressive spectacle. 





AS READ by the editor of the American, the New York news- 
papers are not cosmopolitan, as they aim (or affect) to be, but petty, 
provincial and perverse. Baltimore, to his thinking, is a city of 
much higher cultivation, much broader sympathies, than Gotham. 
It would be hard, none the less, to convince the average New 
Yorker of the fact. ‘I once heard an animated discussion,’ a friend 
wrote to me from Dakota last summer, ‘of the question whether 
Thought had crossed the Hudson River. This was in New Eng- 
land; and a Western man who was present asked which way it 
was supposed to be going!’ 





A WELL-KNOWN publishing ‘concern’ in England writes to me 
as follows : 


Having numerous correspondents in the United States, we have re- 
peatedly noticed that their letters are insufficiently stamped. We do 
not know whether this arises from ignorance of the postal regulations of 
the States, or from carelessness; but the occasions on which we are 
mulcted in small fines by our Post Office are very numerous. It should - 
be borne in mind that letters for England require to be paid for at a 
higher rate than letters for delivery in the States. 





To POINT their moral and adorn their tale, my correspondents 
enclose, to my unspeakable mortification, an envelope, addressed in 
my own fair hand, and bearing two one-cent American stamps in 
the upper right-hand corner! Before they could open it, they had 
had to pay three-pence—six cents in American coin—to the local 

ostmaster. I suppose they would have done so even~if they 
ad known that it contained a bill—as unhappily it did. They 
very courteously proceed to say, however, that this evidence of a 
lapse on my part is produced only ‘to — what we have 
already stated ;’ and I very gladly act on their suggestion that a 
rinted word may serve as a warning to other Americans who send 
etters to the Old World. It should not be forgotten, then, that 
while the domestic rate is ¢wo cents for ome ounce or less, the for- 
eign rate is five cents for half an ounce or less. Thus, it costs five 
times as much to send abroad a letter weighing between a half- 
ounce and an ounce, as it does to send it from one State to 
another ; for while a missive not exceeding one ounce in weight 
will go from New York to San Francisco for two cents, it costs ten 
cents to send it to London, Paris or Berlin. And the recipient of 
an insufficiently stamped letter has to pay, not the difference be- 
tween the amount prepaid and the amount that should have been 
paid, but ¢wzce the amount of the deficiency. 


—— 


THE critical edition of Goethe’s Works, issued under the au- 
spices of the Grand Duchess of Saxony, and based on documents 
not available before the opening of the Goethe Archives at Weimar, 
has begun to appear. In Weimar it is published by Hermann Boh- 
lan, and in New York by Westermann. 
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International Copyright. in 


Tue next number of Zhe North American Review will 
contain a symposium on the subject of International Copy- 
right. Mr. Gladstone’s contribution will be this letter : 


I earnestly hope for an international copyright between the two 
countries, meaning simply for British works in America and Amer- 
ican in Britain. As to substance, it should be copyright by roy- 
alty, not copyright by soon get As to method, I cannot believe 
it too difficult for practical men to adjust. As to objects, I not 
only think freedom will in this, as in other things, give the natural, 
which is the lowest legitimate price, but also regard the measure 
as a new and strong tie between the nations, whose union I so 
heartily desire. 

Mr. Gladstone is at one with all honest men in wishing to 
see fair dealing between the British and the American na- 
tion ; but what does he mean when he says that the ‘sub- 
stance’ of the desired ‘new tie’ should be ‘copyright by royalty, 
not copyright by monopoly’? It looks very much as if he 
had borrowed not merely a figure of speech, but an econom- 
ic fallacy, from Mr. Pearsall Smith, the Philadelphia man- 
ufacturer, who calls publishers ‘monopolists’ because they 
purchase the exclusive right to sell certain books. Such a 
fallacy is an astonishing one to be endorsed by a man who 
has an unrivalled knowledge of affairs. If Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Smith will show wherein the exclusive right to print 
and sell an author's works, when purchased by a publisher from 
the author himself, is a ‘monopoly’ in an offensive sense, 
we will demonstrate, quite as conclusively, that the individ- 
ual ownership of a house or a horse is a ‘monopoly’ as 
gross. If Mr. Gladstone means what his words imply, we 
congratulate Henry George on a distinguished ally in his 
crusade against poverty and private ownership of land. 

The movement for International Copyright has been re- 
tarded in the past by its opponents; at present it is threat- 
ened chiefly by persons who profess to desire its advancement. 
A solution of the problem is not necessarily difficult, but it is 
unlikely to be reached so long as the merits of the case are 
obscured by a cloud of absurd theories and impracticable 
plans. Mr. Lowell has already told us that Mr. Farrer, who 
advocated the ‘stamp system’ before a Committee of Par- 
liament, is a disbeliever in copyright in any form; and the 
London correspondent of Zhe Evening Post cables the in- 
formation that Mr. Gladstone is ‘no enthusiast for copy- 
right,’ and has been heard to argue against it in private, 
whether merely for the sake of argument or not. Concerning 
the stamp scheme, which the Parliamentary Committee some 
years ago rejected as impracticable, Zhe Publishers’ Weekly 
says: 

We cannot discuss this proposal again in detail, at this writing, but it 
is sufficient to say that it is not acceptable to the great body of Ameri- 
can authors or of American publishers, and in taking away an author's 
right to negotiate his own property, it utterly fails to recognize the prin- 
ciple of International Copyright, or to offer any basis for practical busi- 
ness arrangements. Mr. Lowell paid his respects to the scheme as one 
rejected long since, and it is a great pity that a measure of this sort 
should be introduced just now to divert attention from the real desider- 
atum,. 

The New Princeton Review for January, which was to 
have contained a second paper by Mr. Brander Matthews 
on British piracy of American books, will present instead a 
long letter from Mark Twain, criticising Mr. Matthews’ first 
article, together with a reply from the author of that article. 


‘“Yonnondio.”—-A Word-History. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


NO ONE admires Campbell’s masterpiece the less because it 
shows us the flamingo disporting on a lake in the Valley of Wyom- 
ing; nor will any one be less impressed by Walt Whitman’s affect- 
ing elegy on the lost red men (THE CRITIC, Nov. 26), because the 
poet has been misinformed about the meaning of an Indian word. 
‘ Yonnondio’ does not signify ‘lament for the aborigines,’ as some 
one has induced him to believe, or anything like it. It was the 
name which the Hurons and Iroquois—who spoke closely allied 
pee ae BE to the Canadian Governor. [ts well-known origin 
and meaning are recorded by the best contemporaneous authority, 
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the Jesuit ‘Relation’ for 1641. It is the Indian translation, 
though a mistaken one, of the name of the Governor of that day— 
Montmagny. The missionaries—who were good Latinists, but not 
strong in French etymology—informed their dusky charges that 
this name signified ‘great mountain.’ De Montmagny was ‘De 
Monte Magno.’ In this notion they were wrong, as the word has 
another origin; but the Indians, accepting the explanation, gave it 
a literal rendering in their own tongue. Yonnonde, or onnonta, 
signifies in Iroquois and Huron, ‘mountain ;’ and the affix zo (or, 
in English orthography, ¢eyo) at that time had the sense of ‘ great.’ 
Yonnondio, therefore, meant simply, at the time when it was thus 
first applied, ‘Great Mountain.’ Half a century later, by one of 
those freaks of language of which there are many instances in our 
own tongue, the meaning of the affixed adjective had changed, in 
the Iroquois speech, from ‘great’ to ‘ beautiful.’ The line of tran- 
sition—great, grand, fine, beautiful—is intelligible enough. ‘ Yon- 
nondio’ (or o“nonizo) now signifies in that tongue ‘ beautiful moun- 
tain.” In Huron—a speech which is nearly extinct in Canada—it 
retains its original sense. The memory of its early origin is lost 
among the Indians, and if any inquirer asks a Canadian Iroquois 
how the name happened to be given to the Governor-General, he 
will probably be told (as chanced to the\present writer) that it re- 
fers to the well-known ‘ mountain’ which gave its name to the city 
of Montreal, where that functionary formerly had his residence ! 
He was styled, in effect, they suppose, the Lord of Fairmount, from 
the striking landmark which distinguished his place of abode. It 
is not a great mountain, but is certainly a beautiful one, as all who 
have seen it will testify. 

Some other etymologies in the same line may have a wider in- 
terest. The freshwater sea which divided the Hurons of Canada 
from the Iroquois of Northern New York, was to both, emphati- 
cally, the ‘Great Lake.’ Ontare in Huron is ‘lake.’ The affixed 
adjective zo makes it Ontario. In modern Iroquois this has become 
which can hardly be deemed as suitable as the original meaning. 
Oneatarzo, and its present meaning is ‘ Beautiful Lake,’-—a sense 
In the Iroquois speech ofzo means ‘river ’—or rather meant, for 
the word is now obsolete except in compound terms. The root is 
oh, from which, by adding the adjective suffix zo, we get the word 
which anciently signified ‘great river.’ This name was applied by 
the Iroquois to that longest of rivers which, according to their no- 
tions of geography, began in their territories in what are now styled 
the Alleghany, was continued in what we have learned from them 
to term the Ofzo, and finally flowed to the Gulf in the mighty flood 
which the Algonkin tribes have taught us to call the Mississippi— 
a word which in their language also means ‘ great river.’ But in 
modern Iroquois the change of meaning already referred to has 
made this great stream, in the most picturesque portion of its 
course—appropriately enough—the ‘ beautiful river.’ 

Such are—to use Prof. Max Miiller’s happy expression—the 
somewhat remarkable ‘ biographies’ of these Indian names, which 
for more than two centuries have been notable in the history of our 
country. That there is something to strike the poetical fancy in 
these curious memorials of an almost vanished race will be admitted ; 
but to disengage this something, and to develop it in words and 
pictures that charm and glow, is the work of a poet—a Walt Whit- 
man, for example,—and not of a mere 

December 10, 1887. ETYMOLOGIST. 


Tributes to the Memory of Emma Lazarus. 


To MAKE room for the many tributes to the memory of © 


Emma Lazurus written at the suggestion of the editor of 
The American Hebrew, the memorial number of that journal 
published last week had to be enlarged by twenty pages. 
We have marked certain passages in some of the more nota- 
ble letters received, and take pleasure in reprinting them 
herewith. The first is from the poet Whittier, whom Miss 
Lazurus closely resembled in that her enthusiasm for mor- 
al ideas was quite as remarkable as her love for art, and 
did much to shape her literary career. His sympathy with 
the young Hebrew poet was deep and strong. ‘Her “ Ban- 
ner of the Jew” has the ring of Israel’s war trumpets,’ he 
writes. ‘ Well may those of her own race and faith lament 
the loss of such a woman. They will not sorrow alone. 
Among the “ mourning women ” at her grave the sympathiz- 
ing voice of Christian daughters will mingle with the wail of 
the daughters of Jerusalem.’ 

Mr. E, C. Stedman writes :—‘ While thoroughly feminine, and a 


mistress of the social art and charm, she was—though without the 
slighest trace of pedantry—the natural companion of scholars and 
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thinkers. Her emotional nature kept pace with her intellect ; as she 

ew in learning and mental power, she became still more earnest, 
Srened. impassioned. These advances marked her writings—es- 

ecially her poetry, which changed in later years from its early re- 
Rection of the Grecian ideals, and took on a lyrical and veritably 
Hebraic fire and imagination. You have rightly said of her that 
“she wrote only when inspired ;” and there was a contagious in- 
spiration in her Semitic ardor, her satire, wrath and exaltation. 

hat she was able to impart these qualities to sustained creative 
work is shown by her strangely powerful drama “The Dance to 
Death,” unique in American poetry. Viewed merely on the liter- 
ary side, her abilities were so progressive, under the quickening 
force of a lofty motive, that her early death is a deplorable loss ina 
time when so much verse, if not as sounding brass, seems to come 
from tinkling cymbals.’ 

Mr. E. L. Godkin :—‘ Of her character I do not think any one 
who ever knew her at all, could speak with anything but love and 
admiration. The enthusiasm which was her great charm when I 
first met her, appeared to suffer no abatement as she grew older. 
Years and experience of life seemed simply to regulate and make it 
effective. No one could hear her women friends talk of the sort of 
influence she had among her intimates of her own sex, without 
feeling that her place in New York society was in many ways 


unique, and that she rendered the rare, and in this city invaluable, ~ 


service of reminding even the world of fashion that life is not all 
living, and that the things not seen are those best worth seeking,’ 


Col. John Hay :—‘I consider it an honor to be allowed to write 
my name among those of the friends of Miss Emma Lazarus. Her 
early death is not only a deep affliction to those of her own race 
and kindred ; it is an irreparable loss to American literature. No- 
where among our writers was there a talent more genuine and 
substantial, a devotion to art for its own sake, and for the sake of 
high principles, more earnest and singleminded. From the very 
beginning of her literary life, her poetic faculty showed a constant 
and regular growth in strength and depth; her last writings were 
the richest and most attractive fruits of her genius.’ 


Dr. Edward Eggleston :—‘ To me Emma Lazarus seemed one of 
the most notable of women. Her genius combined in a rare way a 
capacity for largeness of view with intensity of illumination and 
emotion. She was capable of high enthusiasm, without any alloy 
of religious bigotry; and it was the good fortune of her mental 
constitution that she was also free from moral intolerance to a de- 
gree not often found in one so wholly earnest. My acquaintance 
with her was all too slight, but it was sufficient to let me feel the 
attraction of a noble personality.’ 


Mr. John Burroughs :—‘I valued her, not merely for her literary 
genius, which was of a high order, but for her sympathy and at- 
traction as a person, her grace and sweetness as a woman. Among 
other things she had this trait of great minds—generosity ; she was 
broad, sincere and charitable. I think some of her poems rank 
with the best that have been produced in this country during her 
time. Like many others, I have by reason of her death one true 
friend the less in the world.’ 


Mr. Charles A. Dana :—‘ During the last fifteen years it has been 
my good fortune to meet her often, and to have opportunities of 
conversation with her upon subjects of every kind, especially those 
relating to literature, philosophy and universal religion. These 
conversations were always deeply interesting to me, and often ex. 
ceedingly instructive. Her knowledge was extensive, her appre- 
ciation unhackneyed and sympathetic, her wit and humor delight- 
ful, her taste catholic, and her judgment substantial and impres- 
sive.’ 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner :—‘ Her poems wore the indefinable 
note of genius, the quality which one instantly recognizes, which 
makes the world-wide difference between verse and poetry. I feel 
keenly that our literature suffers a great loss in her premature de- 

ure. Of course a complete edition of her poetry and prose will 
- published, with a memoir that shall do justice to her beautiful 
iy 

Miss Helen Gray Cone’s tribute took the form of a poem, 
entitled ‘Under no Sky but Ours,’ of whose fine qualities 
the reader may judge from the opening stanza: 


Under no skies but ours, her grave be made ! 
’Neath blue unblurred and clear stars never shamed 
‘Tis meet that she be laid ! 
Just Heaven accorded that sad right we claimed: 
The Old World gave its guest 
Back to the loving West, 


The city of her birth, which exiles hail 
From 


at broad-breasted harbor, known so long, 
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Forever heaving in its rippled mail 
Of steely waves, to clasp the island-seat 
Of Freedom,—whom she sang with voice so sweet, 
With voice so sweet and strong ! 
Not in the shadow of the shameful Past, 
But in the radiance of the days to be, 
The glory of the brows of Liberty, 
The singer of that splendor sleeps at last ; 
Proud Spring shall heap her painless rest with flowers 
Under no skies but ours ! 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 


THE exhibition of the Architectural League will be open from 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 7. Among the contributions will be the draw- 
ings of the Ponce de Leon Hotel recently erected in Florida by 
Carrére and Hastings. There will be forty competitive drawings, 
by draughtsmen under twenty-five years of age, of a memorial 
- Be and bell-tower on a village green. A feature of the exhibi- 
tion will be a loan collection of artistic objects applied to architec- 
ture. The committee in charge of this department consists of H. 
O. Avery, Frederick Crowninshield, E. H. Blashfield and John Gel- 
latly. Decorative graphic art will be represented by twelve panels, 
by Galand, illustrating the months, and panel work by Beckwith, 
Dewing, Church, Shirlaw, Blashfield and La Farge. The recep- 
tion to Mr. Hunt will be given to-day (Saturday). 


—C. M. Barnes publishes ‘Holmes’s New Series of Drawing- 
Books,’ which consists of but three numbers giving many copies 
graduated from parallel lines inclined at various angles, teaching 
the observation of direction and proportion, to groups of flowers 
and fruit, fully shaded. Each plate is accompanied by a leaf of good 
drawing-paper on which to copy it. The progression is regular 
from simple mechanical forms to the more complicated, and the 
number of these forms is surprising. The series should prove very 
useful in elementary drawing-classes. 


—Cassell & Co. have published a series of eight colored plates of 
popular flowers, camelia, carnation, cactus, gloxinia, pansy, clema- 
tis, chrysanthemum and Chinese primrose, with outline sketches for 
tracing and instructions for coloring in water-colors. The plates’ 
are very good, and the directions given in the text are clear and 
concise. : 

—The tenth exhibition of the Society of American Artists will be 
held at the Yandell gallery during the four weeks beginning Satur- 
day, April 7. 

—The Union League Club exhibition, held on the 8th, 9th and 
Ioth inst., was devoted exclusively to American art. Most of the 
best artists were represented. William Bliss Baker, Blashfield, 
Sartain, Moran, C. Y. Turner, Eastman Johnson, Herbert Den- 
man and Will Low were a few of the men who had work in an ex- 
hibition noticeable for its excellent and ‘ modern’ character. j 


—Mr. Kenyon Cox’s nude female figure, ‘Indian Summer,’ was 
excluded from the recent Union League Club exhibition on account 
of its nudity, although its name appeared in the catalogue. Mr. 
Cox wrote to protest against the action of the committee, and ac- 
cused the gentlemen forming it of being disciples of Anthony Com- 
stock. The picture was considered to be unsuited to exhibition be- 
fore an assemblage of ladies. 


—Two new works by Munkacsy, representing family scenes, 
have been received here by Mr. Sedelmeyer, and are on exhibition 
at the Twenty-third Street Tabernacle. 


—Two prizes of $300 each will be awarded at the next exhibi- 
tion of the American Water-Color Society, for the best picture by 
an American artist. One of the prizes is to be given by Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, and the other by a well-known gentleman who has 
already shown an interest in the progress of American art. 


—The thirty-seventh exhibition of the Boston Art Club, limited 
to oil-paintings, will open on Friday, Jan. 13, and close Saturday 
Feb. 11. Contributions will be received from Dec. 29 to Jan. 5. 
The sum of $1,500 has been appropriated for the purchase of one 
or more pictures by the Club. 

—The recent exhibition of the Calumet Club, Chicago, is said to 
have been the most important yet held in that city. The pictures 
were valued at about $500,000, The most ‘important’ was Mun- 
kacsy’s ‘Last Hours of Mozart,’ owned by Gov. Alger, of Michi- 
gan. Bouguereau, Corot and Schreyer were well represented in 
the exhibition. 


—M. Duponnois, a pupil of Bouguereau and Bonnat, and a 
painter of Oriental subjects, is painting portraits in this city, in the 
studio of Edwin Elwell, the rising young sculptor. 
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Mr. Stevenson at Saranac. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Zhe Sun has peeped in upon Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson in his Adirondack retreat. He writes: 


Mr. Stevenson occupies a neat cottage on the Saranac River, at a 
point where the settlement begins to thin out into the forest prime- 
val. His wife, mother, and stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osborn, are living 
with him. I was glad to find him looking very much the better of 
his stay in the Adirondacks, which he means to prolong until spring. 
He is able to take a walk of about half a mile a day, and fase 
ingly enjoys his short tramps over the snow in Canadian mocca- 
sins. To those curious to know what the creator of Dr. Jekyll, 
Alan Breck, and John Silver looks like, let me say that he is about 
five feet ten in height, fair and spare; he wears his light-brown 
hair long and loose ; his broad, high forehead is illuminated by a 
piercing pair of eyes at a remarkable distance apart. He has the 
air of an artist who has been ill, and is now well advanced toward 
recovery. In conversation he is most animated and cheery, speak- 
ing with a crisp Edinburgh accent. As we talked about one thing 
and another, it came out that he is a strong anti-Gladstonian. 
Surely, it is natural that the author of ‘ Kidnapped’ should be a 
sound Scott-like Tory. Mr. Stevenson spoke of American authors. 
He likes Stockton’s stories very much, and among Mark Twain’s 
volumes prefers ‘ Huckleberry Finn.’ Mr. Stevenson is busy on a 
third article in the series he is writing for Scrzbner’s, and never lets 
a day go by without some substantial work. Iasked him which of 
his own books he liked best. ‘ pre: ye he promptly replied. 
It is probable that he may write a sequel to it. It is his practice 
to drop a story in the middle and take it up a month or so after- 
ward, with interest revived. ‘Treasure Island,’ his quickest piece 
of work, was written in that way. Mr. Stevenson excels in telling 
pawky Scottish stories, a faculty evidently derived from his mother. 





Notes 


‘A PLEA for the.Training of the Hand,’ by President D. C. Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins University, is to inaugurate a series of mono- 
graphs which the Industrial Education Association will begin to 
publish next month, in small pamphlets, issued bi-monthly at 
twenty cents per copy. Especial prominence will be given in this 
series to the manual training movement. Among the early con- 
tributors will be ‘Prof. C..M. Woodward, on the ‘Extent of the 
Manual Training Field;’ Charles H. Ham, author of ‘Manual 
Training,’ -on the ‘Co-Education of the Mind and Hand;’ Sir 
Philip Magnus, on ‘ Education in Bavaria;’ Oscar Browning, of 
Kings College, Cambridge, on ‘ Historical Aspects of Education ;’ 
Col. Francis W. Parker, on ‘Objections to Manual Training ;’ Dr. 
Edward Channing, of Harvard, on ‘ The Teaching of History ;’ 
Prof. Geo. H. Howison, of the University of California, on ‘ The 
Educational Doctrines of Kant ;’ Miss Constance Jones, on ‘ Wo- 
men’s Colleges in England ;’ Prof. L. W. Spring, of Williams Col- 
lege, on ‘Mark Hopkins, Teacher ;’ and Prof. W. H. Payne, of the 
University of Michigan, on ‘ The Function of the Public School.’ 


—The Independent celebrates Whittier’s birthday this week by 

rinting a poem by Mr. Whittier himself, a poem to him by Mrs. 

ose Terry Cooke, and an article on him by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. The first article in THE CRITIC’s Authors at Home 
series, by the way, was Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s ‘ John Green- 
leaf Whittier at Amesbury’ (Nov. 1, 1884). 


—Mr. Whittier has a ballad entitled ‘The Brown Dwarf of Rii- 
gen’ in the forthcoming S¢. Vzcholas. 


—Mr. W. E. Henley, some of whose verses appeared in the re- 
cent volume of ‘Ballades and Rondeaux,’ has been asked by an 
English publisher to make a collection of his ‘poems for publica- 
tion. At present he is at work on a brief biography of Dumas, for 
the Great Writers Series. 


—Dr. Charles Mackay has finished his ‘ Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch; ’ containing, it is claimed, ‘the pith and point of the lan- 

age,’ with explanations and etymological derivations. The work 
is not only a glossary of the more important words, but also a 
storehouse of anecdote and poetic illustration ; the historical and 
literary development of the language is dealt with in an introductory 
chapter. The first edition, to be published by private subscription, 
will be printed on Whatman paper, and limited to 125 copies, 
signed by the author. 


—The holiday number of the Pittsburg Budletin, to be issued 
Dec. 31, will contain ‘A Maid of Modern Athens,’ a short story by 
Edgar E. Saltus, the first he has printed; and a ‘symposium’ of 
verse, entitled ‘Songs of the Seasons,’ by Edith M. Thomas, Mar- 
garet Deland, Maurice Thompson and Robert Burns Wilson. Oth- 
er bright contributions are promised. 
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—Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s criticism, or rather eulogy, of Mary An- 
derson, which will appear in the next number of Ze Woman's 
World, is said to be the last thing she wrote. 


—The novelty at the Symphony Society’s concert this (Saturday) 
evening will be a new Terzetto by Dvorak. Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony will open the programme and Beethoven’s First Symphony 
close it; and Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Ziegler will play a piano con- 
certo by Henselt. 

—Not ‘ Reaping the Whirlwind,’ as at first announced, but ‘ The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove,’ will be the name of Miss Murfree’s 
serial, to appear in Zhe Atlantic next year. 


—For seventeen years Mr. H. E. Watts has been engaged upon 
an unabridged translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ which Bernard Qua- 
ritch, 15 Piccadilly, London, will publish in five volumes, at 16s. 
per vol., the edition being limited to 250 copies. It will contain a 
commentary, and a new Life of Cervantes. 


Prof. Wm. F. Goss has prepared a manual-training handbook, 
called ‘ A Course in Bench Training,’ which Ginn & Co. will pub- 
lish in the spring. 

—Samuel Smiles’s ‘Character’ has been added to Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library; and Bedford’s ‘ Vathek,’ Shakspeare’s 
‘King John’ and Butler’s ‘Human Nature, and Other Sermons,’ to 
Cassell’s National Library. 


—Mr. Wm. C. Harris, editor of The American Angler, has been 
preparing, for several years, a work to be called ‘ The Fishes of 
North America.’ Each part will contain at least two portraits of 
fishes, printed in colors on heavy cardboard. Subscribers who are 
not satisfied with the text or illustrations of the first part will not 
be bound to take the succeeding numbers. 


—Mr. Porter’s portrait of ‘Miss Maud Howe and her Dog Sam- 
bo,’ in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, has been reproduced for 
the frontispiece of the January Wzde Awake, to which Miss Howe 

‘contributes an illustrated article on ‘My Friends, the Dogs.’ In 
the same magazine, Mrs. Frémont, in writing a ‘secret’ chapter of 
Admiral Farragut’s life, makes an appeal to the American people 
and to Congress to prevent the destruction of Farragut’s flag-ship, 
the Hartford, now out of commission and lying in dock at San 
Francisco. 


—A-member of the firm of Harper & Bros. is quoted in the 
Times as saying, in reference to the proposition to change the form 
of broadside editions like the Franklin Square Library : 


If the change is made, as I expect it will be, it will occur on Jan. 1, 
because the yearly subscriptions expire then. If the editions are con- 
tinued the form will be more convenient. For five years it has heen a 
popular publication, but the public taste is capricious as to form. It is 
intimated that Congress may take some action bearing on the subject. 
It is uncertain, at any rate, as to what may be the legislation hereafter 
with regard to the continuance of such publications as second-class pos- 
tal matter. Under that classification, now, can be sent daily and week- 
ly papers, monthlies and quarterlies, as well as the cheap subscription 
periodicals, the rate being one cent a pound. At third-rate 
postage, publishers would be taxed eight cents a pound instead of one. 


—Rev. Wm. Barrows has undertaken to set forth ‘The Indian 
Side of the Indian Question’ in a book which will be published by 
D. Lothrop Co. 


—Gen. Lew Wallace has half finished a novel ‘treating of the 
time of Mohammed. 


—A portrait of Ruskin is to be the frontispiece of the January 
Century. It will accompany an estimate of Mr. Ruskin, as a critic 
and teacher, by Mr. W. J. Stillman, who has travelled and studied 
with him. Dr. Philip Schaff will contribute the opening paper in 
the number, on ‘The Roman Catacombs.’ Mark Twain's three- 
act play, ‘The Patent Universally-Applicable Language Drama,’ 
will be found in the same magazine. 

—‘M. le Major Pond a l’honneur d’annoncer que Max O’Rell 
a consenti, sur la demande de nombreux habitants de New York, 
4 faire plusieurs conférences en Frangais.’ The first of these ‘con- 
ferences’ was given at Chickering Hall at half-past three o'clock 
last Wednesday afternoon. It consisted of ‘Souvenirs Anecdoti- 

ues de |’ Angleterre et de |’ Ecosse,’ together with extracts from 
the author’s ‘ John Bull et son Ile’ and ‘L’Ami Mac Donald.’ M. 
Blouét was found to be quite as good as a reader as he had already 
shown himself to be as a lecturer; and apart from the intellectual 
enjoyment which his epigrams gave to those already familiar with 
the language, his reading was of great value to students of French 
who desired to perfect their accent. 

—NMr. George Parsons Lathrop, who with Mr. Harry Edwards 
made the dramatization of ‘Elaine’ now running at the Madison 
Square Theatre, has received from Lord Tennyson, in response to 
a cablegram announcing the successful production of the play, the 
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following despatch : ‘Glad to hear you have effectively written the 
story for the stage, and that the people like it.’ The Laureate has 
seen the text of the play, whereof two-thirds of the 1250 blank- 


verse lines are Mr. Lathrop’s. 


—Mr. C. C. Converse, of Erie, Pa., has just published ‘an 
American national hymn,’ called ‘God for Us,’ of which both the 


words and music were written by himself. 


in style, has a bugle prelude and bugle interludes, and a rousing 
chorus in which North, South, East and West may join with equal 
Its price—one cent per copy—should contribute greatly to 


vigor. 
its popularity. 


—Mr. J. W. Bouton has issued a new Catalogue—No. 79 old 
series, No. 7 new,—in which he calls special attention to the orig- 
inal manuscript of Swinburne’s ‘ Song of Italy,’ which he values at 
$200; an old manuscript volume containing the signatures of vis- 
itors of note to the rooms of the American Philosophical Society, 
$160; a complete edition of Pickering’s British Poets, $250; a 
complete set of Valpy’s Delphin and Variorum Classics (large-pa- 
per edition), $350; Dibdin’s bibliographical works, thirty-one vol- 
umes in all, $675; a Livre d’ Heures, 1515-30, 
‘Modern Painters’.(5 vols.), ‘Stones of Venice’ (3 vols.), and 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture’ (1 vol.), $300; and an extra-illus- 
trated and extended copy of Lodge’s translation of Winckelmann’s 
History of Ancient Art, in four stout volumes, $165. 
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